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PREFACE 



A.S early fcgard and refped for 
^c cxtraoidinaiy talents of <mr caun- 
tirymaQ Hogarth, have been amongft 
the {^cxpal icafofis that induced the 
author to h,j thefe flight memorialt of 
htm farfDrc the public. When very 
TotiDg he caught a. likings indeed a 
ftrong partiality^ for the produ^ont 
^ this unrivalled Oenius> dm Pupil 
of Nature, bfun with talents to rendet 
him equally emkieiit both a$ a painter 
and engfater : and he Ventvirei to hope 
^t he docs not too far flatter his own 

faft? when he is wiUiii^ tP perfuade 

him« 
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himfelf that he is alfo gratifying that 
of the public, if he (hall be able to 
refcue from oblivion any genuine and 
authenticated traces of fuch a man. 

A PURCHASE from the late Mrs. Ho- 
garth in the year 1780, made a con- 
fiderable addition to the pi^res, draw- 
ingS) and . prints in the author's col- 
le^on. Through this and other chan-« 
nels, he finds himfelf enabled to convey 
to the public a number of curious pro- 
dudions from the pencil of our jsutift ^^ 
and fuch as cither have not been com- 
municated to them, or at leaft have not 
been 4iuthenticated as his. 
• Some of the earlieft fpecimens of them, 
it muft be admitted, though of a curious 
nature, cannot be thought & interefting 
as his larger works, yet, as they are ori- 
ginal, 
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ginal, and, in many inflances, (Irongly 
fhew a promife of Hogarth*s future fame, 
they may with propriety be aUowed a 
place in this publication. 

The £rft eiForts of genius {bould 
always be treafured and noted with the 
minuteft attenti(m and care : they in- 
dicate the manner in which rare en- 
dowments firft unfold themfelves; and 
the progrefHve gradations of a mind to- 
wards that excellence, which in Hogarth, 
it is acknowledged on all hands, was 
attained. -^i. ' 

After what has been faid, the au- 
thor feels it an indifpenfable duty to 
add that a fmall number of thefe plates 
were by him made public a few years 
iince. They were meant only as fpe- 
cimens for cabinet ufe and for the col- 

ledors 
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ledors of Hogatth*s print« ; of coHlrf^ 
die impre^oif ivat iiot ib numerous im 
that they could liave pjuded into many 
hands, of that k could hate anftvere^ 
the piirpoic cf a ^neral pubiicatioft. 

The intention of tbl» work is t9 
pxefbnt to t^ public, copies cf fuck 
Specimens only as a]ie in the pofleiSoii 
of the aiidMr ^ with a fin^e cjicefition 
the tmcing of the Hape of the Lodk. 
This is taJcen froift a i^«ry rare print 
ia the tal«ahk colkdlioti of the Host. 
Horace Walpole, the prefent Bad of 
Orford, 1^ whole pemiillon it was 
tnade. 

T«B etchings in this volume are prin- 
cipatl^ by the author ; but he has re- 
tsaofci. very cenfiderable a&ibnce from 
hk dttBglfters, whole great attention to 

the 
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the fpirit and charader of the originals 
will, he is induced to flatter himfelf, 
procure from the public that approbar 
tion which, perhaps with fome parti- 
ality, he conceives to be due to their 
merit. 

The volume confifts of fixty en- 
gravings. Thofe which are from ori- 
ginal prints are either unique, or Co 
very rare, as to leave a prefumption, 
from the great prices they have drawn 
from the pockets of individuals, that 
they have fome claim to the attention 
of the public. If, neverthelefs, in the 
rigor of criticifm, cenfure fhould fall 
upon any of them, as fcarce worthy of 
the public eye, let that cenfure.be foft- 
ened by the coniideration, that the early 
dawning of Genius, railing itfelf into 

b notice 
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notice by labors not of the hlgheft in^ 
tereft or much public expedation, has 
€^ late received a fandion, from the 
avidity with which they have in many 
inftances been fought after, both by the 
learned and great : and the prices they 
have alfo given for the originals of thefe 
prints will jnftify this attempt to lay 
before the public a clofe reprefentation 
of them, at a much more moderate 
price. 

The author flatters himfelf that he 
has brought fudi jHroofs of the origin* 
ality of the plates introduced in the 
courfe of this work, as to remove all 
doubt or queftion upon the fubjed. 

The merits of H(^arth are fo uni^ 
ver&lly known that the author has 
thought it needlefs to add his tribute 

or 
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or tQ give any particular commenda* 
tions, beyond fuch as neceflarily obtruded 
themfelTes in the charai^er of remarks 
or firifhires on the fpecimens exhibited 
in this volume: if he has occafionally 
glanced at other publications, it has been 
only to point out ibme curious circum- 
ftance, or introduce fbme paper in his 
pofTefCon, which he thought might tend 
to illuftrate the general idea of the 
artift. 

The portrait of Hogarth, that is pre- 
fixed to this work, is from an original 
pidure in oil by himfelf ; and, if reli- 
ance may be had on the teflimony of 
the late Mrs. Hogarth, Mr. Paul Sand- 
by, the late Mr. Theophilus Forreft, 
and other of the artift*s particular friends 
who have feen it, the likenefs will be 

b 2 thought 
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thought fufEcient to recommend it to 

« 

the place it holds. 

In the index to the prints is given, 
fo far as ha,s come within the author's 
knowledge, the price for which each 
has fold, either at public fale or by 
private contract. In this lift of prices 
it will be found that thirty-three of the 
original prints, amongft the number of 
thofe feleded in this volume, have fold 
for upwards of two hundred and feventy 
pounds J a much larger fum than it is 
prcfumed has ever been produced by the 
fale of an equal number of prints of any 
one mafter, Englifli or Foreign. 
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WiLLiA^I HbGAkttt Was AtHUtiiiA 
tram a reputable family in Weftmorel^nd i 
he was bom in London ih 1697, but the pre- 
tife jlj^t 19 not clearly afbertained by any of 
his biographe^Ss qor is it of nluth cohfequenc0 
to our preftnt purfjiit j it was, however, moft 
Jprobably in the psrifh of Sti Martin's Ludgate^ 
where his father refided fev^ral years in the capa-^ 
city 0^ a fchool-iiiafttiri and oceafionali^ fuper« 
Intended a literary publication^ 

To this purfuit he appesbfs to have brought i 
tonfiderable ihare of learning, aild with it^ its ufu« 
&1 coneomitant-^a Hehder Ihare of fortune; What 

A tK>r= 
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portioti of this learning devolved on his fon wc 
know riot ; but, from the father's literary avoca-^ 
tions, there is reafbn to believe that his education 
was not negle£led. What may have been want- 
ing in fcholaftic knowledge, it muft be allowed, 
wa(s compenfated by the richer gifts of Nature. 

At an early age he betrayed a ftrong bias for 
the arts; and, having made fome progrefs in 
drawing, was, at the ufual period, apprenticed to 
an engraver of plate, in Cranbourn Alley, Lei- 
cefter Fields. 

In the beginning of the prefent century the 
arts had fcarcely begun to dawn in this country. 
Portrait-painting was the utmoft aiilbition of ouf 
artifts ; in that of hiftory fcarcely any patrons 
were to be found among us ; confequently, few 
profeflbrs. Engraving was ftill at a lower ebb : 
We had few who were of eminence in that line. 
France and Italy fumiflied us with afl we want*- 
ed J and the art of engraving feemed to be either 
above or below our comprehenfion. At this 
taftelefs period was our unrivalled Hogarth defl 
tincd to the loweft of all the branches in th^e art; 
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engraving on plates and difhes ; with few com- 
petitors even in this line to urge him to a rival- 
(hip ; without any example before him worthy 
of the imitation of genius. Yet, under thefe in- 
aufpicious circumftances, we find the earlieft at- 
tempts of our pupil of Nature fraught with a 
degree of tafte and ikill, unknown even to others 
of the fame profeffion. To this fuperiority we 
may impute his happy feledion of a model from 
a neighbouring country, the celebrated Callot j 
who is defervedly allowed to have been one of the 
moft ikilful and accomplifhed artifts of the lafl: 
xentury. Hogarth's partiality for the works of 
this great genius has been generally admitted : 
a ftrong rcfemblance of manner both in their 
ftile and execution is every where fo difcem- 
ible as to confirm the idea. We are happy in 
having an opportunity of afcertaining the faft 
here alluded to, by the annexed copy of a print, 
in which the ftyle of Callot's engraving, par- 
ticularly in the figure, is very ftrongly marked. 
I regret that the card is not perfeft. The orlgi- 
pai was gjiven to me, in its prefent mutUaJed ftate, 

A ? as 
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«i zn early perfono^c^ of Hogarth's, bjr hi* 
friend, the late Mr. Bonifeau} who recoved it 
from him as a very early prodii£tion. To this 
gentleman I am likewife obliged for feveral other 
very ic^ce |>nnts, introduced in the courfe of this 
work, 

HooARTH has beiQi frequently cenfiired for 4 
vrant of elegance in the drawing of his human 
figure, TMs cenfure may ^pear juft in the mind 
of an enthufiaftic admirer of the Italian fchool, 
where artful combinations are often found to ex-» 
ceed the charms of Nature, eyen in her moft per^ 
fedl forms. Such are the models of the Apolk>| 
3elvidere, and Venus de Mediqis. Thefe elegan«» 
cies are fair fubje£l:s for contemplation ; but look^ 
ing into Nature, as (he is, they arf^ fo unlike what 
we generally find there, that they c^n only be 
confidered ^ beautiful exjiggerations, exiiting; 
incr?ly in marble and plaiftcr of Parist 

^^ God never made ]\is works for man to men^.'^ 

I{o6 Ai^TH, who painted what hp faw in real lifb 

only* 
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only, made but Bttk u(e of diefe ideal beings : hs 
confidered, with our great ethic writer, that ^^ the 
** proper ftudy of mankind is man ;'* and, on that 
principle we feldom find him feardiing in courts 
for the truth of Nature, where he was conlbioiis 
It was not to be found. The acutenefe of his 
eye, and excellence of his judgment, cannct be 
more ftrongly marked than in his avoiding, die 
errors of fab modd Callot } in whole works we 
generally find the human figure extended to nine 
pr ten heads in heights which ia a well formed 
man is not more than dght. Hie legs of hia 
figures are likewife in general as mnch too long^ 
^s the body is too ihort» and the. head is ufually 
diminutive beyond all proportion. Callot^s fi«» 
guies thus formed it may be truly (aid are de» 
figned for running away, while thofe of Hqgarth, 
by their fijuarenefs and ilrength are made to ^nd 
their ground. On the whole, we are rather in* 
dined to think, that, by the true fcale of judging, 
our artiA will be found to be nearer the truth of 
Nature, and will ftand the teft of criricifm bet«- 
(er, than either Callot or tl^Q moro refined Italian 

m2((lers. 
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mailers. Of the many works that were necefia- 
lily produced by Hogarth> in the courfe of his 
apprenticefliip» few, comparatively^ have appeared 
that are decidedly of his hand. We are told he 
was fo induftrious and attentive to the intereft of 
his mafter, during his fervitude, as to have been, 
in the latter part of it, his chief fupport, as weU 
of that of his own family. This induffay muft 
have produced innumerable works -, and the only 
reafim to be afligned for their fcarcity, is their 
having been principally done oa pieces of plate $ 
from which either no impreflion was taken, or, H 
taken, was merely for the ufe of the artift, in the 
courfe of his bufineis. Thofe of his early works, 
which I have had an opportunity of examining, 
have been marked with Angular chara6ter, and a 
4egree of tafte and judgment peculiar to him(elf« 
In his ornaments there is a playfulnefs, of fancy j 
and; the curve, or line of beauty, of which he has 
fo copioufly treated in his analylis, feems, even at 
that' early period, to have been perfeflly under- 
ftood by him. This opinion is advanced and 
hazarded from ^ full cbnviftion of its truth. 

The 
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Tlie fpecimens here felefted, it is preftlmed, will 
prove this affertion to be true, and in part refcu6 
his early produftions frottl that contempt which 
has with fbmc acrimony been oiccafionally thrown 
out againft them. 

To thefe ill--founded criticifms we pay but 
little refpedlj the authors of them have in aH 
probability never had an opportunity 6f exa- 
mining Ms early works, or, if they have, may 
have wanted fkill to form a proper judgment of 
their merits. It is from the ftyle and manner 
in which a defign is executed that the candid 
will be led to form a true eftimate of the me- 
rits of an artift, not from the nature of the 
fubjeft, which, in thefe cafes, is ufually pointed 
out by his employer. 

The card engraved for his mafter Ellis Gam- 
ble, which is I believe a unique print, was in all 
probability, one of his earlieft produftions : when 
we confider attentively the nature of the profef- 
fion in which Hogarth was deftined to drudge, 
that of merely engraving coats of arms and cy- 
phers on various metals, this early attempt, at an 

exertion 
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exertion of t^fte, muft be admitted as a ftrong 
n>ark of genius, in his upcultivated mind. 

The introducing pf th? head pf Mercury 
abpve the ihi^l(}, is happily applied to the nature 
of a bufy trade, in which his employer was clofely 
engaged; ^d is ^n idea rather a^bove the capacity 
of young artiftsi in general at ft> ea?ly a period, 
efp^cially ^hen placed ^n this humble br^ch of 
tliie profcfiion. The ornanients; introduced havf 
a fuperior c^cgree of invqitioO) and eyen elegance, 
particularly in the difpofitio^ of the feftoon of 
hulks and leaves that ai^e fufpende^ round tb^ 
fhield. This little defign, taken altqgether,^ we ai-^ 
inclined to tRink, i^, in point of tafte and e^^ 
cution, inferior to few things of the kind that 
liavc fallen within our obfervation eyen of a much 
later date. 

The print that follows is another early attempt 
of Hogarth while in the fervice of liis mafter, and 
was evidently defigned for liis fliop bill : being 
intended for more general, ufe, than the preceding 
print, we find the ftrokes of the graver much 
more bold aaad firm, Whetlier by accident c^- 

defign 



defign we know npt, but he has given to the right 
hand of the Angel a finger too rouch. A redun- 
dancy of the fame kind? we obfcrve in his print 
of The Sleeping CoPgregfttion, where he has 
intentionally added a joint more to the thigh of 
the ange}» than is ufually found in the works of 
Nature. Thfi original of this print is becom* 
pxtremely fcarcej and ajt^ough an early pro^ 
dufljon, and without name or date, has yet ef^ar 
}>liihed itfelf, in the minds of the moft fcrupuloui; 
f;pnnoifreur> ^ a genuine work of Hogarth. 

I HAv« every rcafon tg fqppofe the very fcarce 
print on the fubjeft of the Rape of the Lock of 
which a tra/cing is here; annexed from an ori« 
ginal print in Lord Orford's valuable collefUon, 
piuft have been one of his earlieil productions i as 
that charming poem made its appearance, enriched 
with the machinery of the fylphs, &c. in the year 
1712. But what were Sylphs and Gnomes to 
young Hogarth ? The fportive fancy of Pope, dif- 
played in a manner fo excjuifitely neat andpi^u- 
refque, might have fafcinated the congenial mind 
of fome romantic tyro in the §;raphic art, wd 
: ' have 
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Jiave dra\frn him irrefiftibly to the attempt of eX* 
prefling with his graver, what the poet had Co 
happlily ddcribed with his pen. Bat the genioi 
of this ^ttpil of Nature foared hot fo the airy 
legions of poctk frenzy j thofe vifiwiary fcenes 
arife in grores and folitudes. Born and bred in 
the bufUe of a vaft city, the paflions and ha-** 
xnours df men had made aii early impreffion 
on the lively imaghiation of our young artift, 
tifid concentrated all its powers. He therefore 
contented himielf with etching that incident in 
the poem which beft fuited his fetirical turn of 
mind. 

The fcene of aftion in this little print we pre- 
fume to be that, where Sir Plume ' is commiC- 
iiolied by the hidy* to demand the ravifhed lock 
from her beau^. 

** She faid ; then raging to Sir Plume repairs, 
" And bids her beau demand the ravifli'd hairs : 
" Sir Plume (of amber fnufF-box }uftly vs&tij 
** And the nice condud of a clouded cane) 
•* With earneft eyes and round unthinking face, 
^ He firft the (huiF-box open'd, then the cafe 

' Sir George Browne. * Mrs, Arabella Fcrnior. * Lord Petre. 



I 
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'* And thus broke out — My Lord, why, what die devil ? 
" Z— ds ! damn the lock ! Yoregad, you muft be civil ! 
** Plague on*t 'tis paft a j eft— nay, prithee, pox ! 
'* Give her the hair— he fpoke, and rapp'd his box." 

This engraving is reported to have been done 
by Hogarth on the lid of a gold fnufF-box, and 
prefented to fome gentleman who is charaflerized 
in the poem. 

The extravagant price which an original im- 
predion of this print produced at the late Mr, GuU 
ftone*s fale in 1786, leaves no reafon to fuppofe 
that it was deficient in merit : at lead, in the eye 
of the purchafer ; who paid for it three and thirty 
pounds ! The ftyle and manner of its execution 
will be beft explained by the print that is placed 
beneath it, which, I believe to be equally fcarcc 
with the former. The original is an impreflion 
taken from the lid of a tobacco box, faid to have 
been engraved for a Capt. Johnfon : it has been 
twice ill-copied, under tlie names of the Frolic, 
and Search Night. Under the latter title. Lord 
Orford fays of it, in his catalogue, that " it is a 
jrery bad print ^ and he believes an impofition." 

B It 
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It is certainly very bad ; but evidently copied from 
Hogarth. This engraving, neither in defign nor 
execution, adds much to the fame of our artift ; 
but his juvenile age, being then only 17, will am- 
ply apologize for any of its defeats. 

The annexed etching is from a very fcarce 
and avowed print by Hogarth, known by the ap^ 
pellation of the Funeral Ticket. Such is the 
fcarcity of this print (of which probably many 
hundred impreflions have been taken) that I know 
of only two others extant, one of which is in 
the coUeftion of Lord Orford. It is in works 
of humour that our artift's talents at a more ad- 
vanced period ftand pre-eminent. Yet in thi$ 
early production, which in its nature does not ad- 
init of much humorous exertion, we find fome 
fmall traits of it j particulatly in the face and 
attitude of the clerk who precedes the procefli^ 
on, and in whom we cannot help noticing a fpe^ 
cies of grimace, which rather overfteps the mo- 
defly of nature 3 while the clergyman, who takes 
the lead amqngft the fupporters of the pall, is, 
if we may judge by his roun4 and fmirking fet 

of 
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of features, perfeCUy pleafed with his litualion, 
and more defirous of captivating the living with 
his own fwcet perfon, than properly or even de- 
cently difcharging his duty as a companion of 
the dead. It is a kind of face that would not at 
any rate, or under any conduft, according to 
Sable's opinion in Steele's Grief a-la-mode, hav6 
been thought worthy of fo confpicuous a fitua- 
tion, at leaft he would not have been paid for it: 
In forting his mourners for the funeral, he fays, 

* You that are to be mourners in this houfe put 

* on your fad looks — this fellow has a good mor- 

* tal face — ^place him near the corpfe — That 

* wainfcot face muft be a'top of the ftairs— i 

* let's have no laughing now on any provoca- 

* tion : look yonder that hale well-looking pup* 

* py ! You ungrateful fcoundrel, did not I pity 

* you, take you out of a great man's fervice, and 

* fhew you the pleafure of receiving wages ? Did 

* not I give you ten, then fifteen, now twenty 

* (hillings a week, to be forrowful ? And the 

* more I give you, I think, the gladder you are.'', 
—By the mournful geftures of thofe that follow; 

B 2 they 
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they arc all well forted, and have enough of the 
mortal face to get a living in any of the families 
of deaths and it may be that amongfl £>me of 
them there was " that within which pafieth 
iliew/* The jovial party reprcfented in the next 
print arc of a different clals : they feem little 
concerned at what may befall the moirovv. In 
this fcenc Hogarth had more fcope for his ex- 
ertions ^ and allowing for ibme circumftances in-> 
troduced, which though not unnatural, are yet 
not over delicate, he has fucceeded tolerably well. 
The figure fmoaking is probably intended for his 
own poitrait ; it bears (Irong marks of the fca-- 
tures of his countenance. 

It is not unlikely but that to this early 
thought of a fcen« of debauchery, we may be 
indebted for a work produced at a future period^, 
on a much larger feale, and of great celebrity, his 
Midnight Converfation. There is a fimilarity of 
defign fo evident in the two prints, as to leave no 
great reafon to doubt the truth of the conjedure. 

Th I s little print is fo veiy like the other early 
works of Hogarth both in tlie flyle and manner of 

its 
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its engraving, as well as tlie ornaments and even 
the writing that is round it, as to place its authen^ 
ticity out of all queftiou. A farther proof might 
be urged if neceflary. It is totally unlike the 
manner of his contemporaries -, amongft whom 
it flood in fiich a degree of repute, as to induce 
them repeatedly to copy it : three of thcfe copies 
are now before us, and fo ill executed as to be 
deemed mere iervile imitations. The original of 
this piint we believe to be unique, having never 
feen another imprellion of it. 

The etching of the arms of the Duchefs of 
Kendall, that follows, is a fac fimile of a very 
fcafce, and avowed engraving of Hogarth. 

This print may with great juftice, and credit 
to the abilities of our artift, be held forth in this 
work as an exemplification of his fuperior taftc 
and ikill in the profeflion. The boys are grouped 
with a iimplicity and elegance in their attitudes, 
not unworthy tlie pencil of Cipriani ; nor is the 
drawing of the iavages who fupport the armorial 
bearings lefs to be admired ; the manner in which 
th^ are etched, denotes a freedom of ftyle and 

fu- 
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fupciiority of taftc, rarely to be met with in workd 
of this kind. 

These arms were engraved on a large filver 
difh, which about fifty years ago, was fent to 
Mrs, Godfrey, a filverfinith in Norris ftreet in 
the Hay- market, to be melted down — of this faft 
I am informed by a Mr. Powel, now living } who^ 
while it lay there, took from it three impreflions. 
The lady for whom this plate was engraved was a 
German Comitefs named Erengard Schuylemberg. 
She came to England foon after the acceflion of 
King George the Firft to the throne, with whom 
ihe is faid to have been clofely connected. She 
was created in July 171 6, in the fecond year of 
his reign, Baronefs of Dundalk in the County of 
Lowth, Countefs and Marchionefs of Dungan-^ 
non in the County of Tyrone, and Duchefs of 
the Province of Munfler, all in the Kingdom of 
Ireland; and in April 171 9 received the additional 
titles of Baronefs of Glaftonbury in the Coun« 
ty of Somerfet, Countefs of Faverfham in the 
County of Kent, and Duchefs of Kendall in the 
County of Weftmoreland, all in the Kingdom (^ 

Eng^ 
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England. Frcmi the lozenge in which thefe arms 
are enclofed, this lady was evidently a Ipinfter, 
But it is fomewhat fmgular, that the arms of a 
duke of Kendall fliould have been engraved on 
fome pieces of plate about that period, and that, 
evidently by the graver of Hogarth. Of thefe 
arms we hav? four different fpecimens now be- 
fore us, within a male ihield, and with a ducal 
coronet. They may poffibly have been her own 
arms as a German Countefs, as the coronet 
though ducal, varies materially from that here 
introduced. If fo, Hogarth might have copied 
them on her plate at her firft arrival in this coun* 
try, before fhe received her Englifh honours. 
. Though this lady had no fon, flie certainly 
had a niece, or nearer relative named Melofina de 
Schuylembei^, created Countefs of Walfingham, 
Baronefs of Aldborough in the County of York 
by patent, bearing date fcventh April 1722. She 
married the late Philip Dormer Stanhope Earl of 
Chefterfield, and died without iffue in 1773. 

The (hop-bill engraved for his lifters, Mary 
0Dd Ann Hogarth, bemg without a date, we place 

among 
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among his earlieft works. There is yet reafbn 
to believe that it was executed as late as 1725, 
tlie time when we are told they firft commen- 
ced bufinefs. This period likewife agrees with 
the age of his fifters, who were then old enough 
to engage in fuch an undertaking. The younger 
fifter Ann, by her monument in Chifwick church- 
yardi we find was born in lyoi. The origina- 
lity of this print has never yet been doubted, even 
by the moft fcrupulous j its ornaments arc bold 
and animated 5 and the mafterly, though care- 
lefs, touch of tlie graver juftly gives it a claim to 
approbation. The taftdefs mode of drefs at that 
time is prominent in this print, and at firft glance 
may be fome drawback to its merit : notwithf^d^ 
ing this difkdvantage the figures appear eafy and 
natural in their attitudes, particularly thofe of thd 
children. To condemn an artift for the vitiated 
tafte of the times in which he lived, is unfair^ 
The very great merit of Sir Godfrey Kneller, as 
a portrait-painter, has frequently fufFered in the 
eyes of the injudicious and inconfiderate, by not 
giving themfclves time to get the better of a dil^ 
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guft conceived at the firft glance from the un- 
graceful length and bulk of his periwigs. 

^UE following print is feledied as a farther 
Ipecimcn of the early talent of Hogarth in the 
line of his profeffion. The ornamental parts of 
this defigri compared with thofe of the laft print 
exhibit a ftriking fimilarity of ftyle, particularly 
in the feftoon of flowers, which feems to be his 
favorite decoration ; and proves that, at a very 
early period, he was fully aware of the beauty of 
the waving line, above every other form that could 
be introduced.. Tliis print, though intended 
merely as a Ihdp bill, is put together with fto 
fmall degree of knowledge in the ordinary affairs 
of commerce in our quarter of the globe. Mer- 
cury, the god of merchandize and gain, whether 
lawfully or unlawfully obtained, is here judici- 
oufly placed in the midft of the fcene of a6tion : 
he leems afliduous in executing the orders of the 
civic figute, who reprefents Florence the capital 
of Tufcany, and'^Who is pointing to a jar of oil, 

w 

one of the principal articles of the commerce of 
that coiihtry. 
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This fair city feems pouring its richeft treafures 
into the lap of Britain, as we may coUeft from the 
arms of England feen at the flem of the vefiel, 
which they are bufily loading. Nor has Hogarth 
forgot to introduce the other principal ftates of 
Italy, Naples, Venice, Leghorn, and Genoa, as 
equally emulous to trade with our city of Lon- 
don, the great emporium of Europe. A city that, 
by its extenfive commerce, fully verifies the apho- 
rifm of Sir Walter Raleigh, delivered in the fol- 
lowing words : — " Whofoever commands the fea, 
*• commands the trade j whofoever commands the 
« trade of the world, commands the riches of the 
" world, and confequently the world itfelf." 

From the many early produftions of Hogarth, 
now before us, that bear no certain date, we fliall 
only feleft the following; which was engraved 
as a ticket for the fchool at Tiverton, in Devon- 
fhire. I am informed by the reverend Mr. Keates, 
the head mailer, that this plate was in common 
ufe, as an invitation card, to an annual dinner of 
the gentlemen educated at the fchool 3 and mud 
confequently have produced many impreflions: 

yet 
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yet, ftrange ! it is now become fo fcarce, although 
the moft diligent fearch has been made after it, 
that only two other prints have been obtain- 
ed. It is placed here as an early produ6lion : 
yet I have reafon to think it was not engraved till 
about the year J740; as I am told by a gentle- 
man, who went to fchool there in 1736, that he 
does not remember to have feen it, till after his 
leaving the fchool, when he received it in the 
courfe of annual invitation. 

The building that appears in the back ground 
of the print, is a view of the fchool ; which was 
founded in 1604 by Peter Blundeli, a native of 
Tiverton ; whofe extenfive liberality was not li- 
mited by this town or quarter of the ifland, but 
encouraged moft of the publick charities in Lon- 
don, in his time. The fchool is a handfbme ftone 
edifice, 170 feet in length and 30 in width. On 
the weft fide of the garden wall runs the river 
Lowman : the inftitution and its benevolent au- 
thor arc thus charaftcrized in a poem by Mr. Kid- 
dell, a native of that town. 
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" Here flows the Lowman, there the dom^ appears, 
" Whofc fame increafes, as increafe its years : 
*' F*or Wifdom there, diftilling on the heart, 
'^ Unlocks each fcience, and unfolds each art : 
" This well he knew who bade the ftru6ture rife, 
^' (limfelf long fmce afccaded to the (kies/' 

The figure of Minerva, introduced ip the forcr 
ground, pointing to the building, is evidently an 
allufion to the following curious Latin lines, inr 
fcribed on a brafs pla^e at the entrance to the 
building. 



«* Hofpita difquirens Pallas Tritonia ftdem^ 
^' £{l Blundellinx percita amore Scholae ; 
^^ Afcivit fedem ; placuit, cupienfq; foveri, 
*' Hofpes, ait Petrus, qui mihi fautor, eris. 
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The Latin motto, in the uppei" part of the 
print, ** In Patriam, &c." alludes to the well- 
known liberality pf the founder ; and that on the 
label beneath, beginning ** Utrique unus, &c.'* 
perhaps points to the colleges in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; viz. Baliol and Sydney ^ in each of which 
this fchool has two fellowfliips, and two fcholar^ 
fhips : they were purchafed by the truftees agree- 
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able to the will of the founder ; who, for that 
and other purpofes bequeathed them in money 
and land to the amount of eight thoufand pounds. 
This worthy patron of literature Peter Blundell, 
it appears, amafled (from the loweft origin, that 
of an errand boy) an immenfe fortune; principally 
by the manufafturing of kerfey cloths, for which 
the town of Tiverton has long been famous. He 
is faid to have frequently repeated the words, 
ufed by William of Wyckham to King Edward 
the Third. " Though I am not myfelf a fcholar, 
" I will be the means of making more fcholars 
?^ than any f^boUr in England." 

The plates that follow in this work we are 
enabled to arrange, ag to their dates, with fome 
degrc:? Qf certainty. The ?arliell of thefe that has 
come within our notice, is Hogarth's own fhop 
bill, or meflage card ; which be^rs the date of April 
2 1 ft, 1720 ; a period, at which this artift with his 
fuperior abilities, feems to have been compelled 
to drudge, in the humble purfuit of engraving 
prnaments in filver, (hap bills for mechanics, or 
inferior plates for bookfellprs. 

Tim 
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This fmall card has an abundant fhare of me- 
rit in its execution ; nor has it lefs in the tafte of 
its decoration. The female figure is looking up 
towards a boy, who is, probably, meant allegori- 
cally to exprefs Defign or Invention; and the 
figure of the old man writing, on the oppofite 
fide, poffibly, that of Hiftory. Thefe allufions 
prefage in no fmall degree that dawn of thinking 
and quicknefs of imagination, which at a later 
period in life, we find ripened into fo vigorous a 
mind, as to diiplay its efFufions at leaft in one line 
of his profeffion without competition. The ori- 
ginal print of this card is extremely fcarce ; whe- 
ther that quality, or its intrinfic excellence, influ- 
enced the purchafer, I know not ; but an impref- 
fion of it was certainly fold, for the enormous fum 
of twenty-five pounds. 

There is great reafon to believe, that Hogarth, 
during his apprenticcfhip, was very afliduous in 
the ftudy of drawing ; and applied himfelf, at his 
leifure hours, with equal avidity to painting in oil. 
I l^ad a three quarter portrait, painted by him at a 
very early period, of the fon of his mafter, Ellis 

Gam- 
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Gamble, whom we have before mentioned : it 
was marked with a peculiar fquarenefs of pencil, 
and a manner that gave fair promife of future 
excellence. The fitter was afterwards a painter ; 
though of no great eminence. A finall conver- 
lation in oil, of a Governor Rogers and his 
family, was likewiie in my poiTeflion, that was 
painted very foon after he quitted the fervice of 
his matter. In this pidure there was great clear- 
nefs of colouring, in the heads ; with better draw- 
ing, and infinitely more tafte in the difpofition 
of the; figures, than fell to the fhareof moft of 
the painters in England, at that day. Such was 
his fkill in portrait-painting in converfation, that, 
we learn from Lord Orford, he was at that time 
inutated by one Philips ; a young man, who, in 
that line merely, introduced himfelf into confi- 
derable bufinefs. 

He appears (and in our eftimate it is to his 
credit) to have been almoft the firft who in his 
fmall ftyle of Converfation painting, pra£liied 
with reputation and fuccefs : and it is to be re- 
gretted that the fame mode has not been conti- 
nued 
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tinued by our artifts, as we (hould then not have 
had the painful fenfation of feeing fo many ele- 
gant apartments covered with bodby relativeSi 
whofe portraits^ except only fb f ar as their drape* 
ries may exhibit the faihions of the times in 
which they lived, have nothing that can recom- 
mend them to notice. The noble author above 
alluded tb has very emphatically and with equal 
truth afferted that Hogarth " had no model to foU 
low and improve upon : he created his art and 
ufed colours inflead of language." With fuch 
rare talents of pourtraying characters it is na- 
tural that he (hould be ambitious of tranfmitting 
to pofterity fome traces of the diftinguifhed pef- 
fonages at that time fo juftly deemed an ornament 
to our country : and Button's cofFee-houfe (then 
a place of great refort among the firft rate wits of 
the age,) was properly felefted as the fcene beft 
calculated for his purpofe. At fit opportunities 
here it was, that the original drawings of the 
four following plates were made by our artift 
about the year 1720, when he was only three and 
twenty years of age. They are in Indian ink, yet 

being 
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btiiig marked with a ftrong pen and ink outline, 
give a decided charafter to the perfons they are 
intehded to fcprefent. The authenticity of them 
may be relied on t they were purchaled by me 
(with three of the original drawings of the Ha- 
dibras) of thb executors of a Mr. Brent, an old 
gentleman who was for matiy.years in the habits of 
intimacy with Hogarth. Plate I. contains as I 
am informed a portrait of Daniel Button^ mafter 
of this celebrated cafFee-hou(e, which was fituated 
on the ibuth fide of Ruflel ftreet, Govent Garden, 
nearly oppofite to Tom's« Dr. Johnfon fays, But^ 
ton had been a fervant in the Cottntefs o^ War* 
wick*5 family, and Was placed in this coffee-houfc 
under the patronage of Mr. Addifon. If we may 
judge from the political character of Addifbn, and 
from a remark fomewhere in the Spectator, it 
feems to have been moftly frequented by Tories. 
The writer of that paper fays " I was a Tory at 
«• Button's, and a Whig at Child's.'' On the 
north fide of Ruflel flreet, and at the weft comer 
of Bow ftreet, flood WilFs cofFee-houfc, much re-» 
forted to by Dryden. At this coffee -houfe it was 

D not 
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not an uncommon practice of a cdebrated Mid^ 

J- 

dlefex juftice of that day, one Giles Earl, a crea- 
ture of Sir Robert Walpole's, to examine culprits 
in the publick room, for the entertainment of the 
company; which at times became fo numerous 
as to render it necefiary to open a new coffee-- 
houfe in the neighbourhood ; and this we find 
to be Button's: Soon after tliis was eftablifhed^ 
the prefent Tom*s in RulTcl ftreet was likewife 
opened by a waiter from Will's, named Thomscs 
Irvin, from vyhom it derived its name. Between 
Will's and Button^s, according to the Guardian, 
if we are to conftruc him literally, there fcems 
to have been fome degree of rivalfhip with re* 
ipeft to the fafliion artd politenefs of their refpeft* 
ive vifitors. In this view of the fubjeft it Uke- 
wife appears from the fame publication, that at 
that time taking a man by the button in conver- 
fation was become a very great nuifance. Whe- 
ther this cuflom was derived from the name of 
Button's cofFee-houfe and was a flur upon the 
perfons who frequented it, or whatever other 
covert raillery it might convey, the paper, to 

which 
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which we allude, runs thus : " That it was a 
" habit among the minor orators^ of the city 
" cofFee-houfes to twift off the button, and that 
" Neftor Ironfide fays that within the laft three 
'* years he has been argued out of feveral dozens; 
" but that in moft of the eminent coffee-houfes 
" at the other end of the town, for example to 
" go no farther than WilFs in Covent Garden, 
" the company is fo refined, that you may hear, 
" and be heard, and not be a button the worfe 
" for it/* Whatever may have been the fatire 
aimed, or the play amongft the wits, and whether 
it was not literally, as to fome of the parties, 
perfonal, at the fame time that the charge of 
dulnefs implied on the one hand, was retorted 
by that of infipidity infinuatcd on the other, we 
are not at this day able to develope, or do more 
than prefent our reader with a letter upon this 
fubjeft in the next day*s paper, written under 
the name of that Button himfelf. 
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^ Mr. Ironside, 

^^ I have obferved that this day you mak^ 
*' mention of Will's coffcc-houfe as a place wher^ 
people fire too polite to hold a man in diA 
courfe by the button : every body knows your 

« 

honor frequents this houfe j therefore they wiH 
take an advantage againft me^ and fay, if my 
company was as civil as that of WilPs, you 
woald 4o (p : I therefore pray your honor do 
not be afraid of doing me juilice, becauie peo« 
** pie would think it may be a conceit below you 
*' on this occasion to name the name pf your 
^* humble fervant, 

*' Daniel Button. 

" The young poets are in the back room and 
^* take their places as you directed/' 

Thfse letters were dropped into a till at But- 
ton's through the ^ou^h of a lion's head toie* 
rably well carved: a ikctch of ^t ta|:en a few 
months agQ, is annex^. 
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This head is now at the Shakfpcare Tavern, 
Covent Garden, where it has been ever fince But- 
ton's Goflfee-houfe was taken down, which was 
about fifty years ago. It was given to the then 
laansr pf the tavern by the landlord of the cof- 
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fee-houfe: The late Lord Chefterfield I am in- 
formed offered for this relick fifty guineas. 

The firft Sentence of thefe veries is ^m the 
23cFep. of Martial, and the latter from the 6ift, 
lib.ri. How choice this animal was of his food, 
we have ample teftimony ; among other tit bits 
he appears to have gorged the following^ as we 

m 

^ndfrom the Guardian, No. 145. 

** Whereas a Modejiy piece was loft at tlie 
^* NJafquerade laft Monday night, being the 17th 
" inftant, between the hours of twelve and one, 
^^ the author of this paper gives notice, that if 
^* any pcrfon will put it into the hands of Mr. 
" Daniel Button, to be returned to the owner, it 
" ihall by her be acknowledged as the laft favour 
^^ and no queftions aiked. 

•• iST. J5. It is of no ufe, but to the owner.'* 

The chara^ers whofe portraits are introduced 
in the three fubiequent plates are of fuch high 
confequence in our finals of literature) that.even 
the fi^nteft twees of them become highly inter- 
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cfting to &e cultivated and fcientific mind : 
among thefe in plate II. is a fketch of the learned 
and accompUihed Mr Addifon, who may truly 
be faid to have fixed the ftandard of refinement 
in our ftyle of writing, and to have been the 
charafler fo much wanted among us at that pe^ 
riod, the Arbiter elegantiarium of the Englifti 
language. Pope has given us fome infight into 
the ordinary courfe of his private life, previous 
to his marriage. 

He had in the houfe with him Budgell, and 
perhaps Phillips : thefe with Steele, Carey, Da- 
venant, and Colonel Brett, were his chief com- 
panions. With one, or other of them he always 
breakfafled. He ftudied all morning ; then dined 
at a tavern and went afterwards to Button's. 
Dr. Johnfon fays, " That after his marriage with 
" the Countcfs of Warwick, when any domef- 
** tick vexations arofe, he withdrew the compa* 
ny from Button's houfe, and went again to a 
tavern, where he often fat late, and drank too 
** much wine." This marriage with the Coun- 
tefs of Warwick took place in 171 6, when Addi* 
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kn was in the 45th year of his age. He had^ 
for fome time before, been a tutor tQ her fon ; a 
character that ihe is faid always to have remem«« 
bered, and never to have thought entitled to be 
treated with much refpe£l. Dr • Johnfon has given 
us the following fketch of the nature of this con-> 
nexion. " His advances at firft were timoroviSi, 
^' but grew bolder as his reputation and influence 
'^ increafed -, till at laft the lady was perfuaded 
^ to marry him, on terms much like thoie on 
*' which a Turkiih princefs is efpoufed ; to whom 
*^ the fultan is reported to pronounce *< Daugb^ 
" tcr, I give thee this man for thy flave." 

The nature of fuch a connexion held out to 
the placid and elegant mind of Mr. Addi£>n lit* 
tie promife of conjugal felicity s a coniequence feU 
dom derived from inequality in birth, or fortune. 

The (oa of the Couatcfs, with whoie tuition 
Mr. Addiibn was entrulled, appears to have been 
a young man of a very dill^ted turn and loofe 
princifrfes : which his tutor had with much ear** 
neftnefs drove to reclaim but without fucceis : he 
was therefore determined to try what might be 
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given by the united influence of the example and 
indirect reproaches of an honoilred ftiend in his 
lad: moments ; accordingly he feiit for him to his 
chamber, where he repeated to him the following 
(hiking admonition. " I have fent for you that 
" you may fee hoW a chriftiati tail die." I can* 
not more aptly clofe thefe flight traits of this 
great man's charadter than by tranfcribing the 
following degant couplet frotn his friend Titkel's 
elegy. 



'^ He taiight us how to live ; and oh ! too high 
^' The price of knowledgej— taught us how to dle.^ 



Martin t'olkes, wTio is reprefent^d at the 
fame table with Addifon, was a mathematician 
ind antiquary of much celebrity in the philofo- 
phical annals of this country. He was at the 
early age of twenty-four admitted a member of 
the Royal Society, where he was greatly diftin- 
guifhed. Two years afterwards he was chofen 
one df the cduncil, ^nd was named by Sir Ifaac 
Newton himfelf as vice prefident t he was after- 
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* wards ele6ted prefident, and held this high office 
till a fhort time before his deaths when he refign- 
$d it on account of ill health. In the philofo*- 
phical tranfadions are numerous memoirs of this 
learned man : his knowledge in coins ancient 
and modern was very extcnfivc; and the laft 
work he produced was on that fubje£l, the Eng- 
lifli fdver coin from the conqueft to his own time. 
He was prefident of the Society of Antiquaries 
at the lime of his death, which happened on the 
28th of June 1754, at the age of fixty-four. A 
few days before his death, he was ftruck with a 
fit of the palfy and never fpoke after this attack. 
In plate III. we find a portrait of the learned 
and facetious Dr. Arbuthnot. This iketch re- 
ceives additional value from the confideration that 
no well authenticated portrait of him is extant : 
none fuch at leafl has come within our knowledge* 
The learning and fkill of this great man di'ew 
forth the applaufe of all his contemporaries, 
amongft whom he feems to have had no enemies ; 
even Pope, with all his ipleen and envy, could 
not withhold his tribute of applaufe : he ufcd fre- 
quently 
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quently to fay of him, that of all the men he had 
met with or heard of. Dr. Arbuthnot had the moft 
prolific wit, and that in this quality Swift only held 
the fecond place. It is not improbable that Pope 
might have had a fecret gratification in lowering 
the eflimation of a rival author, in a point in 

« 

which, with very flrong pretenlions, he laid claim 
to pre-eminence. Dr. Arbuthnot was a native 
of Arbuthnot in Scotland, and at a proper age 
was fent to the Univerfity of Aberdeen to qualify 
himfelf in the fludy of phylick, in which he af- 
terwards took his doftor's degree : the firfl work 
that he engaged in upon his arrival in London, 
was an Examination of Dr. Woodward's account 
of the Deluge, &c. This learned treatife appeared. 
in 1697, ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ foundation of the doftor's 
literary fame. His clofe application to the fludy 
of phyfick gave him competency, and his fuccefs 
introduced him to the notice of the polite world. 
In 1 704 he was ekfted a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and was foon after fwom, phyfician to 
Q^n Ann. His fkill in the difcharge of this 
trufl having been the means of recovering her 
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Majefty from a dangerous illncfs, drew, from his 
friend Johnny Gay the following elegant paftoral 
compliment. 



^« While Aus we flood as in a ftound, 

^ And wet with tears, like dew, the ground^ 

*^ Full foon by bonfire, and by bell, 

^' We learn't our liege was paffing well. 

^ A fkilful leech (fp God him fpeed) 

^ They fay had wrought this blefled deed, 

^ This leech Arbuibnot was yclept ; 

^ Who many a night not once had ilept, 

^< But watch'd our gracious fov'reign ftill : 

<* For who could reft when (he was ill ? 

<< Oh ! may'ft thou henceforth fweetly fleep. ! 

^* Sheer, fwains, oh ! (heer your fofteft (heep 

^* To fwell his couch ; for well I ween, 

^ He (aved the realm who iaved the queen.'^ 



In 1714 he was engaged with Pope and Swift 
in a defign to write a fatire on the abufe of human 
learning. This was to have been executed in the 
humourous ftyle of Cervantes, but the death of 
the queen, whom he could no longer fave, put 
an end tq this undertaking. After this period, it 
appears that, in conjunftion with Pope, he had 
fomc fhare in the unfuccefsful Comedy of Three 
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Hours af^ Marriage : a piece that, with fuch a 
combination of wit and talents to bring it forth^ 
ieems not to have had ftrength enough for repre- 
ientation^ nor to have fince been thought worthy 
a revifal. 

In 1734 his health appears to have been much 
on the decline ; and at the clofe of a letter in an^ 
iwer to Mr. Pope's enquiries after him, he fays, 
** A recovery in my cafe, and at my age, is im* 
^^ poflible* The kindeft wifhes of my friends is 
an Euthanafia. Living or dying I (hall be 
yours." He died in February 1735, at his houfe 
in Cork fhwt, Burlington Gardens, but at what 
age is not clearly afcertained. He was, as far as 
from circumftances we are enabled to conje£ture, 
upwards of feventy. The wit and humour of 
this amiable character, although equal if not fu- 
perior, to that of any of his contemporaries, was 
not lefs diftinguifhed by its ftri^l conformity to 
the moral duties. As a mark of his eaiy and neg« 
ligent temper, it is faid that he was accuftomed 
to minute down every occurrence of any confe* 
^u^ce in a paper boolc that ufually lay in his 
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parlour ; and that he would fufFer his children to 
tear out leaves at one end of it for their paper- 
kites, while he was writing at the other. Of the 
other chara£ler in this plate that is in converfati* 
on with the do6fcor, we know little more than that 
he was a Count Viviani ; a great frequenter of 
this coffee-houfe at that period. His figure was 
identified fome years fince by the Hon. Mr. Ho- 
race Walpole, now Lord Orford, who remember*- 
ed him well. The character with a paper in his 
hand flanding at the table^ has much the counte- 
nance of Pope ; but in that which occurs in the 
next print, plate IV. there is a peevUhnefs and 
anxiety in the lineaments of the face, that we 
find in moft of his finifiied portraits, and which 
are (b ftrongly chara6teriftic of the man« as to 
leave no doubt of the identity. 

The poetical talents of this great ethic writer 
are well known by his works ; and little can be 
faid that is new, or that can give much addition- 
al information relative to his character. He tells 
us himfelf that at an early age *^ he lifped in 
^* numbers /* and by others we are informed that 
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his voice was fo mufical that he was called in 
fondnefs, the little nightingale. With thefe rare 
qualities of genius and haimony, his primary 
aim was to become a poet, in which purfuit he 
appears to have been warmly encouraged by his 
father, who never failed to flatter him by faying 
** ^befe are good rhymes^^ 

At the age of 1 5 he was a good Latin and 
French fcholar, he wrote a tragedy, an epic poem, 
and panegyric on moft of the princes in Europe ; 
and acknowledged that he thought himfelf the 

/ 

greateft genius that ever was. At the age of 17 
he avowed himfelf a poet, and as fuch being en* 
titled to political converfation. Dr. Johnfon fays 
he frequented Will's cofFee-houfe, in Ruffel ftreet, 
Covent Garden. So young a charafter and of 
fo rare talents as to draw forth the praifes of Ad- 
difon, naturally excited the envy of many, and 
even the averfion of fome : amongft thefe the cri- 
tic Dennis became abfolutely outrageous, infixing 
that he was fuccefsful only from fafliion and falfe 
opinions then prevalent, and that he confidered 
him both young and raw. Whatever juitice there 
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may have been in Dennis's opinion relative to tlid 
firft eflay of Pope, it is certain that his future! 
produdtons prevailed againft the critic's fmjy 
and occaiioned his total overthrow in a Narrativo 
of the Frenzy of John Dennis. 

Pope appears to have had t ftrong ^openfity 
towards the art of painting, ztid to have ftudied 
fome time under his friend Jervas. The ^ffed: 
of this iludy produced a tolerable fpecimen of thef 
art, in a portrait of Betterton the player, which 
he prefented to the late Lord Mansfield : it is ftill 
at the houfe at Caen Wood. The fuccefs of his 
Iliad, that contained fixteen thoufand verfes, with 
all its merit, is yet an extraordinary inftance of 
profit arifing from i poeticral work ; fince he re* 
ceived for it the clear fum of five thoufand three 
hundred and twenty pounds four fhillings. This 
work engiaged hitft upwards^ of five years ; and inr 
the courfe of the undertaking he feems to have 
been occafionally fo fatigued as to have " wiflied 
** tliat fomebody would hang hira.'" 

Pope, by his literary labours appears tahavtf 
realized an income of eight hundred pounds per 

» 
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annum 5 a harveft infinitely beyond what had ever 
been gleaned by any of. his fellow labourers on 
the flowery fummit of Pamaffus, either thofe who 
had gone before him, or have (ince cultivated the 
barren laurel upon the fame unproductive fpot» 
With a true and perfeft conformity to his origin 
and ftate in elder times, a bard will not be other 
than a beggar : and well founded is the apofLro« 
phe of Shenftone, who fpoke but too feeUnglyi^ 
when he exclaimed : 



« Poet and rich ! 'tis folecirm extreme ! 

*^ 'Tis heighten'd contradidion ! in his frames 

^' In ev'ry nerve and fibre of his foul, 

*^ The latent feeds and principles of want 

^ Has nature wove ; and fate confirmM the cIue/<!^ 



• With this ample income Pope does not feem to 
have been much celebrated for his munificence or 
hofpitality. He is {aid to have had feldom more 
than a pint of wine at his table even when he 
had two friends with him : of this quantity he 
would not fcruple to take for his own (hare two 
glafles and then retire, faying with the eafieft air 
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imaginable to hk coitipanyi '^ Oentleitien I karo 
^' you to yonr wifie/' Judging of the numbet^ 
qE his friends from gener^ inf6rtnation» a bdttlo 
would ndt often be wiinted ; his frieridihip kp*^ 
pears to havb been too cont^a£bed and felfilb, and 

hi& fatire &f too keen and nlercitefs a quality 1^ 

f 

have endeared him to biany of his fpeciea ; nloft 
of whom Would t)robdbly have felt much mom 
pain than gratification from his fociety^ 

Op the colloquial wit of Pope we know bUt 
little I and what has paffed down to us is princit 
pally of a farcaftic, or fplenetic caft. Men over-, 
whelmed with natural infirmities and perlbnal de^ 
fefts are feldotn taUfch inclined to cheerfulnefs or 
conviviality, the common parents of wit and good-t 
humoured raillery. Dr. Johnfon records one re-, 
partee of his,, that may be thought worth repeat*^ 
ing: ** When an objedlion raifed againft his in^ 
♦* fcription for Shakfpeare was defended by tha 
•^ authority of Patrick, he replied, *^ Horrefco 
^* referensi that, he would allow the publifher of 
^' a di£):ionary to know the meaning of a linglQ 
tt word, but not pf two words put tegcther/* 
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Tfifi |>drtrak of Dr. Garth^ in converfglSoa 
V^ith Pope, has fome fimilitude to that introduced 
into fiirth'fi LLvjes of Ilslui0:rious PsiC^na : ^ the 
{)dkieal fxmdfks x>f Garth, w1k> was an aflivsp 
4uid zealous Whig* fqem in Ibme degree to .con^ 
jtradt6t the iAippofition that Bjutton's was jonlf 
f/eqiaented by Tjories : the coijyefhire is too iKip. 
-kieral to be fupporteds a difference in political 
^nions ieldoin makes much xlifference in the 
4Eriend{h^p of men whofe minds are properly cxiU 
Jdvated. As a poet, the merits jo£ Garth are he^b 
^own by his Difpenfary ; and if at any time it 
^ay feem to want poetical ardor, the humane 
-motive with which it was written, and the res^ 
good that refiilted from it to the poor, will i^ 
jcome an ample apology. On the acceflion of the 
{NreTent family his profefiional claims were ac- 
Imoindedged and rewarded. He was knighted with 
^Ak fw.oixl of Maiiborough, and made phyfician 
an lOrdijnary to the Jdng, and phyfician to -the ^- 
siy. ^e Herling, though inoffenfive, good huh 
fDourod owit p£ ,dae do6lor was univerfally admal^ 
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ted;"^ and was as diftinguifhed ais his humanity 
and ikill in his profefiion. 

The plate that follows was engraved by Ho- 
garth in 1724, for a fixth edition of a work call- 
ed the Happy Afcetick, or, the beft Exercife, to- 
gether with Prayers, &c. by Anthony Horaeck, 
D. D. It was judicious in the proprietor : of 
this dull work of the doftor's to call in the ta- 
lents of our artift to decorate his new edition ; 
the fcarcity of which at prefent can only be im- 
puted to the excellence of the frontifpiece. For- 
mer editions of this book are every where to be 
found lying on flails, at the ufual price of wade 
paper. The intrinfic merit of this print, inde- 
dependent of the accidental recommendation of 
its fcarcity would have induced us to felefl: it 
in this place. The original print ; of which we 
avow this to be a fac fimile, although it has not 
the name of Hogarth affixed, yet ftands indubita^ 
bly the work of his hand. The whole print is 
iCtched with infinity tafte; but in the figure of 

the boy he has been peculiarly happy, both in the 
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Rawing as well as etching of the figure. Wo 
flatter purfelves the annexed print, although n6 
more than a copy, vnll yet confirm the idea. This 
defign varies fo materially from that of the former 
editions, as to leave no roonfi to doubt, but that 
it was the efFufion of his own mind. 

It may be generally obferved in the works of 
this great artift, that when compelled iervilely to 
foUow the ideas of others, the reftraint fat awk- 
wardly upon him, and appeared to have fettered a 
genius unlimited in conception, as it was copious 
in exprefiion. 

In the year 1725, Hogarth engraved feventeea 
plates for a work entitled *' The Roman Mili- 
tary Punifhments, by John Beaver, Efq. Lon- 
don, from The Happy Revolution, Anno 37/' 
(i. e. 1725.) This work is in a fmall quarto fize, 
confifting of 155 pages, and is fo exceedingly 
fcarce that I have not been able to find it in any 
bookieller*s (hop or private colle6tion; except 
that of the Earl of Exeter, to whom I feel myfelf 
obliged for the communicatioxi of it during the 
profecution of this enquiry* 

Or 
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Op tbff RutJipr of tliis book we kijow liittf 
farther than is to be cotiie^led from hb preface; 
from wfakbj 3S wc ]ik$4/^ir^ gather the ndturs 
M»i indention of the work, we fiiaU ieleSt did 
j^k>wing palTa^e* ^ The catun of die einploy> 
*' ment in whkfa I have the honour to ierve hb 
^^ meyeiiy^ neceflarily engs^god me to be aoquaint^ 
^^ f 4 widi this fufcjeift. And thou^ the modem 
^ puaifluneDts ufed iq armies feH moce iramfidlL* 
^^ ^ttdj under my coniideratk>n» after 1 had ft* 
<^« nsflned my enquiries and ob^rvaticms upoip 
^^ them, the work feemed imperfed tiH I hai 
^ iocfced Inck kito antiquity, apd fien what pu* 
Biflumnts were in u& j& thofi: remote times^ 
when iQtUttry dtfc^Hne is thought to have 
^ beea tn the fai^seft deg;ree of peife£kioa.*' Thi» 
;irark oosnAfts of ^yenteen chapters, to etch of 
whtdh, eacoept the ad, 34, 7tb> 1^ i athf are pre#- 
£ixed icnall head pkoes, engrai;^ and deiigned by 
Hogarthf with his name affixed. In the titkpa§^ 
fif dns hook IS likewife ja iinall pmotoof a Roma* 
95npr^ fitting, with a truncheon in \m h^df 

which though it has pot the artifi/s aame> wp 
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fnt decidedly proncmice to be his isngltiYitig; 
and have thenefore introduced the annexed copf^ 
plate I. The ctxtreme fcardty of this and the feur 
following prints may be admitted when we obw 
^rve that we never faw them detached fronl 
the book itfelf, e^tcept in the cdle£tton before us ; 
they may therefore be deettied, when cotlfidered 
fingly, as unique pririts. In the pafTage kbovd 
quoted from Beaver's preface, it appear^ that lid 
had finifhed a work on Modern Militaiy Fuiiilh'^ 
inents> but from what follows, we hiave realbn to^ 
believe it was never publiflied : he fayi, ** The 
^^ firft (vi?^ the Roman) 1 now fend Into the 
** world, as a man, going to the watfetj dips Wijf 
'* foot to feel what reception he Is lifeely to toeet 
•* with i by that rule refolving, cither to publiCh 
^ the feeond part» or fit down contented with thdi 
** private fatisfadtion of having by my ftlidies, 
** rendered myfelf mor$ ible worthUy to difcha^ge 
f' the duties of my oflice. 

That the Modem Punifliments was a work 
intended for the pi^bliic eye is corroborated by two 
pnnts of Hogarth's oti tb^t (nl^tSki of the &m« 
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Hize with diofe in the Roman Punifhments, anj 
are now fold, with ten impreflions of the others, 
at very moderate prices. Thefe twelve plates were 
difcovered in 17749 in the hands of a button ma- 
nufa£lurer, at Burmingham, and fince that time 
have come round into ordinary (ale. Where the 
others of which we have given the following co- 
pieSi may have lain concealed, time and accident 
can only difcover. When we obferve that the 
book, which contains them is only valuable on 
account of the prints, and has lately fold for lol, 
the curious may poflibly not be difsatisfied with 
becoming poffefled of thefe copies on fo much 
^fier terms. 

Plate IL defcribes the Roman foldiers p«ti-- 
oning out each man's allowance of corn and other 
provifions, and at a table adjoining counting out 
money for the pay of the troops. This print is 
a head- piece to the 17th chapter of Beaver, and 
^differs materially from that fold with the fet; 
which has not the range of tents behind the pay 
table, introduced in the print before us : the dif^ 
pofition of the figures is likewifc very different, 
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The plates are certainly both originals ; t>ut ^roai 
what motive the artift re-engraved it with thefc 
alterations is not at prefent difcoverable. 

In the infancy of the Roman ftate, their fbldi-* 
ers had no pay or fubfiftence allowed them by the 
public : every man fupported himfelf in the war, 
and carried on the duties of it at his own private 
charge, till about the year 350, ab U, C. ; when 
the Senate decreed that there fhould be ifTued a 
ikivd part of a drachma, or ieven-pence half-^ 
penny a day for every foot foldier ; to a centurioa 
twice as much ; and to a horfeman or trooper a 
drachma, or Roman denarius. This p y conti<- 
tiued till Julius Caefar doubled it to the legions 
for evcTw The pay of a foot foldier was after* 
wards raifed by Auguflus to a whole denarius* 
They had wheat diftributed among them, over 
and above tlieir pay, as well after as before they 
began to receive wages ; befides which^ they had 
ibmetimes bacon, pork, fait, and pulfe given 
them» The allowance of wheat was genenllly 
made for one month, and fometiines three ; and 
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thdir pay was ufually ifTued for twelve. Of^ 
fenders were generally ferved with barley infteacf 
of wheats and, when fo fed, they were confix 
dered as being in fuch a manner degraded as ta 
be fittOT to aflbciate with beaite than men; 
Marcellus ordered thofe cohorts who had lolt 
their enligns in the battle with Hannibal near 
Canufium to be fed with barley ; and Auguftos 
put the fame mark of difgrace on thofe lemons 
who had given ground to the enemy. A foldier 
neglecting hi» doty, or not improving himfelf in 
his military exerdfes, or having efcaped with life 
tipon decimation, was fubjeft to the fame hunu-* 
liating puniihment. 

Plate IIL reprefents Roman fbldiers going 
from fale into a ftate of flavery, as defcribed in Bea- 
ver, chap. 9. Slavery, fays he, was introduced by 
the Law of Natiom^ and very much pradtiied by 
the Romans* Their emperors preferved all cap* 
tives in war, in order to fell, not defbroy them. 
A freeman among them might be reduced to a 
ftate of flavery feveral ways/ viz« by being un« 
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grateful to the country and government ' un- 
der which he was prote£led, by not anfwering 
to his name^ or appearing at the mufter upon 
levies. 

. We are tdid that Alexander Severus, on hear- 
ing a young foldier had injured a poor woman by 
ileaiing from her fome goods» commanded him to 
be difarmed^ declared a (lave, and g^ven to the 
woman to gain her a livelihood by his drudgery. 
• An enfcanchifed perfon^ becoming ungrateful 
to his patron^ was declared a flave. A pedbn dii^ 
abling himfetf from military duties, by cutting off 
his thumbs, (no uncommon refburce with the Ro- 
mans notwithftanding their boafted courage) was 
declared in a ftate of ilavery. Anafl of cowar- 
dice was likewife punifhed in the fame way ; and 
Juftinian mftances one perfon as degraded to (la- 
tvery: who bdng under age fuffered himfelf to be 
fold for a certain time, for the fake of iharing the 
money. 

Plate IV. illuftrates the Roman method of 
encamping without thg intrenchments, the man- 
ner of degraded fokliers marching with the bag- 
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gage among the captives, and the mode of break* 
ing or taking away their fpears. On thefe fubjefts 
Beaver treats in chap. i6. In their method of 
encamping, not only every legion, but every cen* 
tury and dcxury had a particular fpot of ground 
tdlotted them to pitch their tents on, which was 
di^fed in proportjion to the number of forces 
in the army. 

Persons 4Convi£ted of offences, were by way of 
difgrace obliged to change their quarters, as be- 
ing unworthy of afTociating with their old com«> 
rades I and others were condemned to lie without 
the trenches of the camp, upon the bare ground^ 
cxpofed to the infults of the enemy. O^er delini- 
.quent$ were ordered to march among the captives 
with the baggage ; to which degradation was ibme^ 
times added the taking from them their colours 
and breaking their fpears i a degree of infamy» 
with which fcarce any but the cowardly or floth- 
ful were ever ftigmatized. The fpear was.an em*- 
blem of fortitude among the Romans, and was 
therefore added to all the flatues of their Emp&i- 
jrors. Thp punifhment of taking away the fpeai\ 
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is the Cenjio Hq/laria fo often mentioned in the 
Roman Hiftory. 

Plate V. defcribes a fcene of banifliment ; a 
puni(hment frequently inflidled amongft the Ro- 
mans upon thofe who had tranfgrefled the laws. 
This refers to chap, lo. The Romans had two 
kinds of banifhment, the one voluntary^ the other 
ntceffary ; the firft was confidered as a wife and 
timely retreat, to avoid the feverity ef a formal 
ientence of banifhment ; the latter, a punifhment 
to which perfons of all conditions, accorcting to 
Suetonius, were liable. Livy fays, that the re« 
mains of the army after the battle of Cannae were 
all banifhed to Sicily, there to remain as long as 
the war continued in Italy. Romanus and Vincen-* 
tius, both tribunes, were fentenced into banifh-* 
ment for interfering in matters that did not con- 
cern them. We find Julius Casfar threatened his 
fumy with this punifhment, becaufe they appeared 
dgefted at the great ftrength of Juba*s forces } 
lie &ys, ^' Let none among you t^e upon them 
^ to mutter, or argue, but believe what I fay ^ or 
^ 9K^l Ml certainly take care to have you all 
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*' ihipped in fome old (battered veflel, and coti- 
y mit you to the mercy of the winds and waws.** 

Thi a would have been banilhiuent, indeed ; 
and as fummary, and probably as effefhial too^ 
as the modern French improvement upon the 
Roman military code ; a launching into eternity 
as certain almoft as that of the two or three hun- 
dred poor muttering and difsatisfied priefts, who^ 
were lately floated in baizes into the middle ef a 
river^ and laid down their lives, as victims of the 
new difcipline at this watery guillotine* 

Having obferved that it was Beaver's inten* 
tion to publifh a Hiftory of Modem Military Pu- 
nifhments ; and that two prints of this work had 
been engraved by our artift ; we have now an 
opportunity of introducing another defign made 
by him ; but which, we prefvime, was never en* 
graved for that work by himfelf. 

The annexed fpecimen in aqua^tint is a fac 
iimile from the original drawing by Hogarth 
in IhdiaQ ink ; and the inftru6lions given at the 
top of the print, in bis own hand writing, ajre 
eviaently intended ioi the nk of the engraver. 

Thi 
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Ths etching beneath came into my pofTeflion 
before I had feen the original drawing > and 
though I was fully aware it was not from the 
graver of Hogarth, yet the flyle and manner 
were fo like his, that I was induced to make 
a purchafe of it* The original drawing has 
confirmed my conjeflure. I fhall have frequent 
occaiion to refer to this prints as it may tend 
to identify fome others introduced into thi< work, 
that have long been confidered as doubtful. 

The artift (if he defecves that namej| who 
engraved this plate, was J« Sympfon, jun. who kept 
a (hop, the iign of the Dovc^ in Ruffel Court 
Covent Garden : a name ^xed to the next 
print that occurs in this work, and the fame per« 
fon, who likewife engraved, a very indifferent one 
in metzotinto, of orator Henly chriftening a child, 
after a defign of Hogarth. 

Upon the fubjeft of this fmall print, on Mo- 
dem Military Punifhments, we are rather at a 
hfk f being unable to offer any thing fatisfa£tory 
in eicpianation of our author's aim. If there was 
any rcafim to believe that, pior to this public 

cation^ 
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eatioriy Hogarth had ever vifited France, We! 
might have concludedj that the fcehe alluded 
to was laid in that country. Before the revo^ 
lution, it was there common to meet, in every 
Seigneurie, an inftrument of puniihmetit, fome-» 
what refembling our flocks ; to which the culprit 
was faflened by an iron collar, called a Carcan« 
The attendants that enforced this puniihment, 
though a civil guard, wore always a military 
habit. 

The guard here feem to be of that clafs; 
and have but little the air of foldiers : at any 
rate, they are no better than the city trained 
bands formerly were 5 and the viftim, faftened 
to the flake, with a label on his breafl, appears 
an obje€l as harmlefs as ever paraded Bunhill 
fields. The name of W. Hogarth, in. fc. is 
marked under the original engraving; and is 
evidently fo marked from the ignorance of the 
arttfl. 

In 1726, we find Hogarth engaged in hitf 
incomparable produ£lion, the illuilration of But« 
ler's Hudibras. To follow the ideas of an au^ 

thor 
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tlior of fuch genuine wit and excellence, was 
an arduous undertaking for the moft Ikilful ar- 
tift of that, or of any later period. Engravers 
then feldom fhidied the firft and nobleft part 
6f the art, drawing ; without which accomplifh* 
hient perfection cannot be attained in any branch 
of the fine arts. In this work, Hogarth has 
Ihewn himfelf a perfeft mafter of his fubjeft ; 
and has difplayed a talent for fatire, not inferior 
to that of his mafterly original. He has manag- 
ed the whole feries of prints with fuch fkill, as 
to make the fubjeft his own* The large fet of 
prints on this fubjeft were fo highly efteemed by 
Hogarth; that Mrs. H. affured me, whenever he 
met with fine impfefliions of them, he eagerly be- 
came a purchafer. 

Of this excellent work 1 have moft of the ori- 
jginal drawings j the defigns of which are materi- 
ally different from the prints, and in many refpefts 
I think fuperior. In the frontifpiece particularly, 
the chara6ler of Butler is happily fuftained, if 
It is truly delineated, as no doubt it was, by the 
pencil of Sir Peter Lely. Should I ever become 

H poA 
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poflefled of the whole fet of this work, it will bt 
a peculiar gratification to Ix thus enabled to pre* 
fent the world with clofe and correft copies of 
them, in imitation of the originals. 

The fmall fet of prints to Hudihras, although 
inferior to the larger ones» ai*e at the fame time 
£> fuperior to the former editicms of that woric, 
publiihed by fome anonymous hand in 171 1 ^ 
that one might almoft be led to believe Hogarth 
had not feen them : and yet he appears m fbme 
refpe£ls to have occafionally borrowed a hint horn 
them. The competition adds as much to the re* 
putation of our artifl, as his warmelt: eulogifb 
could wifh or defire. 

In the annexed etchings copied from a very 
fcarce print, we preient an avowed ipecimen of 
Mr. Sympfbn's talent as an engraver^ with his^ 
name affixed as well as that of Hogarth, who 
made the defign: this is the only inflance, 
apongfl: the many prints we have ieen in this 
fiyle of etching, in which we find the name 
of the engraver > although they all have tliat of 
Hogarth, The originality of the defigns we flat- 
ter 
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tcr ourfelved we have amply proved in the former 
plates : we fhall therefore make no further apo- 
logy for their introduction, and have only to re- 
gret that they were not put into the hands of a 
more ikilful artift. This ticket was evidently 
engraved for the benefit of Walker, the hero of 
the Beggafs Opera. 

That excellent fatire made its firft appear- 
ance early in the theatrical feafon of 1728 ; and 
happily employed the pencil of Hogarth in per* 
petuating the likenefles of the principal charac- 
ters, and of tranfmitting to us a faithful pi£ture 
of the manners and decorations of the ftage at 
that period. 

The fcene, prefented in the annexed etchingj^ 
was painted by Hogarth for Mr. Rich, then 
patentee of Covent Garden Theatre. It was 
fold at his death to the late Duke of Leeds for 
35I. A duplicate of this pi6ture ; the original 
iketch of which in crayons is in my pofleflion, 
was likewife pmnted by Hogarth for Sir Henry 
Cough. 

H a Tha 
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Tke very extraordinary merit of the Beggar's 
Opera, employed the pens and pencils of all rank? 
in its commendation : the ladies, we are told, car- 
ried about with tlieni the favourite fongs in their 
fans; and houfes were decorated with fcreeiiSi 
that contained verfes or fccnes fiom this cele- 
brated opera. The heroine of the piece, Mifs 

« 

Lavinia Fenton, (Polly) rofe from ^lie lowed of 
all fituations, that of felling oranges in the the? 
atre, to be fo highly diftinguifhed by the great i 
that verfes were in many inftances addrefled to 
her by them, and it became fafhionable even to 
repeat her ;:olloquial phrafes^ 

She made her firft appearance on the ftage at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre in the year 1726, 
and quitted it at the end of the firft feaibn of 
the Beggar's Opera, when (he retired, and coha- 
bited with the Duke of Bplton, till the death of 
his Duchefs in 1751. On this event taking 
place, he did not hefitate to lift her by marr 
riage from a fituation at that time as little re- 
putable as her former one had been humble, to 
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one of the higheft dignities in the kingdom.' 
She fui-vived the Duke fix years ; and, dying 
in January 1760, was buried at Greenwich. 

From a three-quarter portrait of her in my 
poffeflion, painted by Hogarth, (he appears to 
have been handfome, and to have had a peculiar 
(weetnefs in her eyes. 

Having faid.thus much of the heroine o£ 
Gay's opera, fomething may be thought due to 
the fame of the hero. Thomas Walker, (Mac* 
heath) is faid to have thrown an eafy and diflb^ 
Jute air into the charafler, to which all his fuc- 
ceiTors have been ftrangers. He feems to have 
obtained no great applaufe from his theatrical 
talents before the appearance of this opera ^ al- 
though Viftor fays, that Booth had told him, he 
had at th^t time great expectation of Walker's 
proving a capital a£lor. 

This opera, that raifed him to the firft degree 
pf reputation as an a6lor, became fatal to him as 
a man. He addicted himfelf to intemperance, iiv 
cppf^uence of the applaufe he received ; and, be^ 

^PRung 
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coming ufelefs to the fbtgCi was difcharged ; and 
went to Ireland, where he died in 1 744. 

We ihall now advert to another hero of the 
theatre at this period, the celebrated James Spil- 
ler; who played thecharafler of Mat of the 
Mint, in the Beggar's Opera, with great ap- 
plauie. Here we find the talent of Hogarth 
called forth in the fervice of humanity, and to 
the aid of this ion of mirth $ who, about die 
year 1728, appears to have been reduced ta 
penury and great diftrefs« 

The annexed copy of »i unique print in 
my pofleflion was engraved for the benefit of 
poor Spiller, the Shuter of his day. On 
fmall print, the artift has beftowed uncommon 
labour and attention : the markings of the face 
of this comedian, although {o very diminutive^ 
are yet fo nicely difcriminated, as to become a real 
portrait. Nor has he failed in difplaying that 
wit and humour, in which his greater works fo 
much abound : the anxiety in Spiller to get rid 
mi his tickets, and dread of the impending dan« 

ger. 
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gCT, from the urgency of his creditors, is forcibly 
rq)refented, in every turn of his countenance,. 
The conceit of the money- fcale not preponde- 
rating againft the tradefmen's biUs, and leaving 
the poor comedian no alternative but to linger 
in a i^oi, or to be fhot at as a foldier, is 
happily executed, and worthy the pencil of its 
author : the ftyle of engraving in the original 
print may be ranked with the beft of Hogarth's 
works. The copy, though (hort of it, will yet, 
we flatter ourfelves give no ill idea of the 
original. As the biography of a player fel- 
dom outlives the remembrance of his contem* 
poraries, fbme hints relative to this lingular 
charafier may not prove unacceptable to the 
reader* 

This theatrical hero was the fon of a Glou^ 
Ifefler carrier, and born in 1692. The father, 
tiaviog acquired fome property, apprenticed this 
his only {on to a Mr. Rofs, a landfcape painter. 
In this profeifion he is faid to have made fome 
progress but, as no fpecimens of his talents 
luve been handed down to our knowledge, we 

omoot 
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cannot fpeak concerning his merit in that Iin(jJ 
Before the expiration of his apprenticefhip hd 
engaged in a llrolling cortipany ; where, come^ 
dy being his forte, he fometimes burlefqued 
Alexander the Great, and other chaiaders of 
that clafs. In London his comic talents were 
better underftood, and more amply encouraged^ 
We find him, in many of his humourous parts^* 
rivalling Pinkethman, of facetious memory, and 
of whom Sir Richard Steele obferves, that " Pin-^ 
y key made a living of his face." 

Sp I LL ER was not only the rival of Pin-* 
kethman -, but, we are told, he once picked his 
pocket, when afleep, at the Gun Tavern Bil- 
lingfgate, of his part, the charafter of the cob- 
ler, written for him by Johnfon, and which he 
Was then ftudying, 

* 

With this treafure Spiller haftenedto his 
friend Bullock, the comedian, and Manager of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields theatre j who was likewile 
an author. Bullock received him gracioufly, and 
without fcruple applied the theft to his own ufe, 
by preparing a piece on the fame fubje£t^ called^ 

the^ 
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^e Cobier of Prefton ; and this he was enabled 
to produce a fortnight before the other houfe 
^uld prepare their drama for the ftage^ 

Pilfering the fentiments and opinions of 
oi» ahother is an unworthy pra6licc, we arc 
ibrrjr to find continued among writers and ma- 
nagers in the theatrical line, with as little cere- 
mony land as much fuccefs in the prefent day. 

As t do not remember of late times to have 
any where feen Spiller noticed as an author,^ 
the following epilogue, written and fpoken by 
hifti for his benefit, when a prifoner in the 
Mint, may be thought worth recording. It 
preceded the Drummer, or Haunted Houfe ; 
and is mentioned in a very fcarce tra6l, con- 
taining fome events of the life of this whim- 
fical charadler, publiihed in 1729. 

•* Our journals have fo much your minds engroft, 
•* From Mi ft, and Cato, down to Heathcot*s poft, 
*^ With ftninge adventures in the church and ftate, * 
" And fometimes on the ftage new ti^rns of fate ; 
** That, to divert you In your proper fphere, 
" ril fliew my fortune's revolution here. 
•' Odd may it feem, indeed, a very jo'e, 
^ TluU player fhouU complain of being broke } 

I «But 



^ But To it is. I own it, void of (hartley 

<< bince all this worthy circle are the fame. 

^ But pardon— I, perhaps, miftakc the matter^ 

<^ You mayn't have all occafion for. Mint water : 

<' Were't fo, our fate we need not. much deplore^ 

^* For men of note, have made this tour before* 

^< Since South-Sea fchemes h|ve fet the wprld a nvriUBoir 

^* Soqie topping dons have hither come a gadding. 

<< Pall Mall no longer can fome fparks delight, 

^ And Covent Gaixien grows too uopolite ; 

^ Thefe much renowp'd in ftocks, and fome in print, 

^ Have learnt to Ihift their lodgings to the Mint : 

<« Who in 'Ch$nge AU^y can no longer meet^ 

^ Now keep their ca(h in mimic Lombard Street. 

^ The wits, indeed, find no great change o( fiure i 

^ They ftill enj^y their ufual diet-^air. 

<* Next, to myfeir— and what brought me to th' pbcc f 

^ 'Twas neither flocks, nor wit, nor too much grace. 

^ You needs mufl read the rtafon in my face ; 

<< *Twa8 owing money i that eternal plague, 

^ And dread of * Duel, Morrice, and of Hague. 

^ But here we're fnug from all fuch merclefc wrelchc^ 

<' Fenced round by fragrant, baily-dipping ditches. 

*< 'Tis true, their waters are not quite fo clean 

^ As thofe which flow from poet's Hippocrene % 

<< But like red feas, they keep th' Egyptians from uSy 

** And fafely giiard us in this land of promife. 

^* And faith they have fome infpiration too, 

^^ For, 'till this night) my pen I never dr^w^i 

^ But fuch their pow'r,. this epiloguf will ibow it^^ 

^ By them, or poverty, Vm m^e a poet. 

<* A virgin mufe, gallantly fhould find (pme grace 9 

^ She may prove kind in tiqie : (he's ii>^a hope|u} plaQO.'^' 

• Throe bailiAa 

In 
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In fuch repute was Spiller held as a come- 
dian, when he Wa$ only 23 years of age, that, 
we are told, plays were written exprefsly to 
bring him forward on the flage. Among 
others the comedy of Woman's Revenge, or a 
Match in Newgate, was written, it is faid, by 
Bullock, principally to difplay the comic ta« 
lents of his friend Spiller. 

I DOUBT whether it is not going further 
than fa^s would warrant, to fay, that this 
play was written merely to bring forward Spil- 
ler, whofe part is only in the laft fcene, and 
does not excised fifty Hnes. It feems rather 
more probable that Bullock produced it to fhew 
jbimfelf to advantage, as he played in it th6 
principal part. 

This comedy was dedicated to him by the 
author; and it has fomething fo whimfical in 
its turn and manner, that I (hall venture to 
tnm&ribe it. 
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To my merry friend, and brother comedian^l 

*• Mr. James Spiller, 



" Dear Jemmy, 

** My choice of you for a patron will bx> 
** quit me of thofe deteftable characters, which 
" moll of our modem authors arc obnoxious 
^* to, from their fulfome dedications — I mean 
^* a mercenary and a flatterer. My prefixing 
*^ your name to thefe fheets will clear me of 
*' the former, and there is no fear of incur- 
^' ring the fcandal of the latter, fincc the great- 
** eft encomiums which my humble pen coukl 
^* draw out, come far fliort of your juft praife. 
" I could expatiate on your many excellent 
**.. virtues, your chaftity, your temperance, your 
^' generofity, your exemplary piety, and your 
*' judicious and faihionable management in 
" your conjugal affairs ; but fmce I am (b weU 
** acquainted with your averfion to reading, J 
" fhall content myfelf with mentioning the ma^ 
^ ny obligations I have to you, particularly 
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^^ for your good performance in this farce, eC- 
'* pecially in your laft part; I mean that of 
** Padwell; in which you was a fhining orna- 
'* ment to the fcene of Newgate : aAd you muft 
*' not think I flatter you, when I tell you, 
^* you have a natural impudence proper to the 
** charader, and became your fetters as well 
^ as any that ever wore them. And I am for- 
*' ry I could not, without giving offence to 
^ the critics, and deviating too far from the 
^' rules of comedy, bring you to Tyburn, for 
^' the better diverfion of the audience j but I 
^ hope you are fatisfied with my good wiflieSt 
^ and will give me leave to fubfcribe myfelf 

Your obliged. 

Humble Servant, 
^ Christopher Bullock.** 



Spiller was famed for a fpecies of low wit, 
perhaps more in the tafte of thofe than of the 
prcfent times. The following coarfe jeft is im^ 
puted to him, and may fefve as a fp^cimen. 
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Beino one day upbraided for bis povertjr^ 
when his ialary was fuperior to moft of hit 
fellow coinedians> particulariy by a ceit^n fe^ 
male Italiasj who made a confiderable figure on 
a fmali theatrical itipend; he obferved, that 
<< what made her nch^ kept him perpetually in 
" want/' 

Th£ wit of Spiller feems not to h^ve been the 
effect <^ wine only ; for^ in his fdber moments^ 
and even in pain» the ^ffiifions of it would fonie«- 
times break forth : and We are told» thdt one 
day, behind the feene^, in a raging fit of the 
tooth«ache, on the barber of the theatre offiuing 
to relieve hiitt» he replied, ** I cannot ipare one 
^^ tooth now, friend j but, after the tenth of 
** June (the time of the houie (hutting), you 
^* may have them all; I ihall then have no 
** farther occafion fix* thems as I ihall have 
" nothing to eat." 

The vidtty Duke of Whartcm p^ed much of 
bis time iii the company of Jemniy 8f»Uer » and, 
amongft other of hift mad pranks, the Di^ k 
IS laid, at a tavern, ptopofed, at each toaft, that 

every 
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emy one In company fhonld di&ard part of his 
drefs, beginning with his peruke, coat, &c. f 
when poor Spiller, at the kft toaft, after making 
many apologies, owned he had miflaid) his fliirt f 
and, to the high entertainment of hisnoble friend, 
was obliged to appear in buff. So low was die 
ts^i and (o groveling were the pleafures^ ai thq 
witty, the illuftrious, uid tti^ wortlUefs Duko 
0f' Wharton. 

S^illbr's talents for low wit were not more 
notorious than his love for the bottle; in which 
bft there is great rea£>n to fuppofe, he was rivaI->- 
kd by his wife : as I have ieen a well-engraved 
ticket for his benefit, which had, for its fup- 
porters, himfelf on one fide, and his wife on the 
other, both in a ftate of intoxicaticm. In thiar 
ticket, the name of Spiller was fpelt with an a 
dipht}K>ng; a whimficat conceit, that (eeras to 
have arifen from his name b^g fometimes fpelt 
with an ^, and at others with an a : thus, what- 
ever was the orthography, it was fure to be in 
^ right. 

THOu^aii in thQt day there were nothing like 

any 
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4tfty regular memoirs of him publifhed : yeti 
from the various notices of him, fcattered irt 
different works, he appears to deferve fome fitr- 
ther mention. 

He was firft employed in London, at Drury 
lane theatre, in the year 1710 j when Aaron Hill 
produced him, in the chwacler of Corporal Gut^ 
tum, in The Walking Statue^ 

There is one anecdote of him, C^ much to 
his credit, as a comedian, that it ought not to be 
omitted in any account of hkn. It is as fdlows^ 
When the famous Riccoboniy who belonged to 
the Italian theatre at Paris, made his firft vidt to 
London about the year 171 5, he faw Spiller iik 
the charadier of an old man : his account of it 
is as follows : 

" When I was in London a thing hdppenedy 
«* which, for its fmgulaiity, deferves notice. At 
•• the theatre in Lincoln's Iiin Fields, I few a 
" comedy, taken from Cri^in Medicine. He whot 
** a£led the old man, executed it to the niceft 

perfe6tion; which one could expe£k in no 
[f player who had not forty years exercife and 
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^ experience. I was not at all aftoniflied in one 

•* refpe6l 5 but I was charmed now to find ano- 

•* thcr Mr. Ouirin, that excellent comedian, maf- 

** ter of the company at Paris ; which had the 

^^ misfortune to lofe him in our time. I «vas 

^^ raiftaken in my opinion, that a whole age would 

^ not produce fuch another ; when, in our own 

** time, I found his match in England, with the 

■ « 

^ fame art, and talents as fingular. 

* 

" As he played the part of an old man, I 
^^ made no manner of doubt of liis being an old 
^* comedian ; who, inftrufted by long experience, 

** and, at the fame time affifted by the weight of ?> 

«" ■ 

his years, had performed it fo naturally. But d 

how great was my furprize, when 1 learned 
^* that he was a young man of about twenty- 
" fix ! I could not believe it 5 but, I owned that 
" it might be poffible, had he only ufed a trem- 
'^ bling and broken voice, and had only an ex« 
** treme weaknefs .poflefled his body 5 becaufe I 
•* conceived it poffible for a young a6lor, by the 
** help of art, to imitate that debility of nature 
f^ to fuch a pitch of exadinefs ; but the wrinkles 
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^ of his face, his funk eyes, and his loofe nxA 
^^ yellow cheeks, the mofl: certain marks of a 
*' great old age, were inconteftable proofs againft 
** what they faid to mc. 

« Notwithstanding all this, I was forced 
^ to fubmit to truth ; becaufe I knew for certaiii 
that the a£lor» to fit himfelf for the part of 
the old man, fpent an hour in drefling him*- 
^^ felf ; and, that with the afliftance of leveral 
pencils, he diiguifed his face fo nicely, and 
painted fo artificially a part of his eyebrowsf 
^^ and eyelids, that, at the diftance of fix pace« 
'* it was impoffible not to be deceived. I was 
*^ defirous to be a witnefs of thi^ myielf, but 
^' pride hindered me ; fo, knowing that I muf^ 
*^ be afhamed, I was fatisfied with a confirmatioo^ 
^ of it from the other a6tors. 

'* Mademoisjslle Salle, among others who, 
** then (hone upon that ftage, confefTed to me» 
'* that the firft time flie faw him perform (he 
^' durft not go into a paflage where he vras^ 
•' fearing left Ihe (hould throw him down, (hould 
i^ ihe happen to touch him. in pafling by/* 
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Towards the latter period of his life, thift 
facetious companion was reduced to great pecu* 
niary inconveniences ; and feldom ventured out 
of the theatre, where he fhared an apartment 
with Walker, the original Macheath, with whom 
he frequently appeared in that opera. 

S filler's laft performance was in the cha» 
raCler of the Clown, in the Rape of Profer- 
pine ; which was played before the late Prince 
of Wales, on the 31ft of January, 1729. He 
was during the performance (eized with an apo« 
pledical fit on the ftage, and was conveyed to 
his apartment in the theatre *, where he expired 
on the 7th of February following, in the 37th 
year of his age. He was buried in the church- 
yard belonginjg to the parilh of St. Clement^ 
Danes. 

The epitaph here inferted was not infcribed 
on his tomb ; but, from its fingular humor and 
relation to the arts, it may be thought worth 
preierving. 
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AN EPITAPH ON MR. JAMES SPILLER, WRITTEIf 
BY A BUTCHER IN CLAR£ MARKET. 

^^ Down with your marrow bones, and cleavers aU» 

*' And on your marrow bones, ye butcliers fall ; 
For prayers from you . who never pra/d bcforci^ 
Perhaps poor Jemmy may to life rcftorc. 

" What have we done, the wretched bailiffs cry,, 
The only man by whom we lived fliou'ci die ! 
Enfag'd, they gnaw their wax, and tear their writs*^ 

" The butcher's wives fall in hyfteric fits ; 
For fure.as they're alive, poor SpUler^sdead : 
But, thanks to Jack Laguerre, we've got his heacL 

" Down with your ready cole, ye jovial tribe, 

^^ And for a Mezsottnto cut fubfcribe $ 

** The markets traverfe, and furround the mint Ji 

«< It (ball go hard but he fliall be in print 

« For 

^ He was an inofFenfive merry fellow ; 

« When fober hipp'd, blithe as a bird when mellow*'* 









u 



\^ We are not aware that this jocular invita- 
tspn to his boon companions was ever adopted 
bysjihem : at leaft it has never come to our 
knowledge that this tribute was paid to his 
memory. 

The head of Spiller mentioned in this epi- 
logue was afterwards the li|;n of the public 

houft 
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houfe in Clare Market, at which a weekly club 
was held and of which La Guerre and other ar* 
tills, of that time were members. La Guerre 
prefented it to the landlord of the houfe a few 
months before the death of Spiller. Lord Or- 
ford fays La Guerre was an a£lor as well as 
painter. 

Of this club Hogarth was likewife a mem« 
ber, and on a large filver tankard, ufed by the 
fociety, engraved the original defign, of which 
the annexed is a copy. A few impreflions 
from this tankard have been fortunately pre- 
ferved : I fay fortunately, for I efteem the whole 
of this produftion as worthy the refined tafte 
of the prefent day^; nor do we find in it any 
trace of the vulgarifms fo often imputed to 
Hogarth. The dlegorical figures of painting 
and fculpture are well drawn, and as happily 
difpofed. The landfcape in the oval I judge 
to be the ftory of Laban and his iheep. It 
went alfo by the name of Jacob's well; and 
is faid to have been in allufion to the fign of 
Ibe houfe where the club was held i but to this 
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ive give no credit as it was certainly knowfi 
by the fign of the Spiller's head. 

The ornaments that are introduced> are ic- 
iefted with tafte ; nor is it too much encum- 
bered: and there is a fimplicity and elegance 
in the enfemble^ that does great credit to the 
tafte and talents of our artift. 

From this fpecimen we have fair ground to 
infer, that he was not deficient in thofe re« 
€nements in the art, which (b Juftly captivate 
and engage the nicer eye of the connoifTeun 

However alluring this ftyle of defign and 
«cecution may have been, he ieems to have pro- 
duced few works in this manner. Thefe could 
not enchain the talent of Hogarth : he had a 
nobler purfult, the ftudy of human nature, and 
the hydra-headed monfter of follies and vices 
that is too frequently attendant on her tr^n. 
Theie became the juft obje£ts of the talent he 
& happily pofTefled, and in that purfuit he ftands 
unrivalled s and will, in all probability, hold 
his deferved pre-eminence: ftudy and obferva- 
lion may create a hoft of laborious and high 

finiih«» 
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ftnifliing^ artiils, yet it is Nature alone tha6 
can produce the mind of an Hogartlu Yet, witb 
all that (he had fb liberally done for him, and at 
a time too when, as a painter^ his reputation^ 
ftood high, there is great reafon to believe that 
he was ftill, and at inferior prices, imder tho 
trammels of bookfeller's engagements : for about 
this period, the year 1728, it is moft likely th& 
two plates that follow from the Paradife Loft 
of Milton, made their appearance : to what 
edition they belonged, or for whom they were 
done, we are entirely ignorant. If they were 
difcarded, as being deficient in point of me- 
rit, it is happy for fome bookfeller's reputa- 
tion that his name is forgotten. The ftyle o£ 
execution in thefe two fmall prints is much 
to be admired j and the manner of treating the 
fuhjef): is as elaborate, as the nature of works, 
•f that fize could poffibly admit. 
Iff the fcene of Pandemoniunu 

^ the high capiul 
^ Of Satia and his peecs," 
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tiie dirpoiltion of the Arcade is expaniive dtidt 
nobIe> and the arrangement of Satan's infemals 
is admirably exprefled. The myriads of (lib* 
ordinate ipirits form a tremendous hoil^ and 
the vaulted dome irradiated with blazing ftars» 
is a grand and mafterly idea. 

^ Here incorporeal fpirits to fmaneft forms 

^ Reduced their fhapes immenfe) and were at large^ 

" Though without number ftill amidft the hall 

^ Of that infernal court. But hr within^ 

** And in their own dimenfions like themfelves, 

^ The great feraphic lords and cherubim 

^ Indofe recefs and fecret conclave lat, 

^ A thouiand demi*gods on golden feats/' 

The figure of Satan feems rather out of fize > 
but from epic to farce, a hero is ever reprefent- 
ed as tall, and this fuperiority is given amongft 
others by Milton to the leader of the infernal le- 
gions. 

«* He above the reft 
" In fhape and gefture proudly eminent 
« Stood Uke a tow'r." 



td 
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It is Hot from the imagination of the poet 
or the drollery of the comedian, that the figure 
of Satan is modelled on a large fcale, or that 
Capt, Bobadil is made " a tall man : '' nor is it 
folely the train of military ideas that can with 
juftice be faid to have diftated to Serjeant Kite 
his maxim, that 



<' True natural greatnefs all confifts in height. 



ff> 



But it is natural to the human mind to an- 
nex a certain ftatelinefs of figure and dignified 
prefence, to our ideas of the form and cha* 
rafter of any diftinguifhed perfonage. In con- 
formity to this principle we not only find that 
Tacitus defcribes Corbulo, the great general of 
Nero, as corpore ingensj verbis magnificus, et 
fuper experientiam fapientiamq; etJam jpecie inam-^ 
um validus ; but we are told on the contrary by 
a modem Frenchman, the author of the ThcS^ 
cry of Agreeable Scnfations, " that a majeftic 
ftature would not at all fuit a comical charac- 

» 

ter," chap* 4. It may be truly faid, that all 

L this 
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this will not juftify extravagance and exceflive 
xlifproportion. And yet, true as this unquefi^ 
tionably is» it milfl: be a very wide interval of 
Ipace, that on Aich an occafion the deluded 
mind would helitate to fill up; when we re* 
colle£t the Gullibility of mankind, and how 
readily they attribute more than human proper- 
ties to thofe ; whom they make more than men 
and inveft with empire. 

But it was no eafy matter to make an extra^ 
vagant reprefentation of the " mighty Jiaiure'* of 
that warrior, whofe arms are thus defcribed by 
Milton himfelf : 



^ His fpear, to equal which the tsdieft pine, 
** Hewn on Norwegian hilli, to be the itiaft 
<* Of fome great ammiral, were but a wand, 
*' He walked with, to fupport uneaiy fteps 
^ Over the burning roarle. 



$t 



In the companion print, we think the artift 
rather liable to cenfure, though perhaps not more 
jb than fome Italian artiils of the firft eminence > 
who in treating on fubje£ls of this fublime 
nature have been occalionally apt to render them 

fo 
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£> familiar, as to produce a riftble and ibme- 
times a ridiculous efFe6t. 

SacH is the nature of a pifture I have feen 
of the Bolognefe fchool, and that very finely 
painted: the fubjeft, a holy family, in which 
Jofeph was woiking with a plane at a car- 
penter's bench, the Virgin mending a flocking, 
and a little Jefus with a befom fweeping the 
floor. The Dutch fchool has been famed for 
extravagancies of this kind ; and, in one inftance 
that I remember to have heard of, feems to have 
even outdone the Bolognefe. The Dutchman 
reprefents Abraham {hooting his fon Ifaac with 
a piftol; while the angel, in a whimfical, but 
not unnatural manner, is attempting to prevent 
it, by wetting the powder in the pan. 

These ludicrous ways of treating things of 
a fublime nature are truly difgufting, and de* 
bafe the fubjef): they mean to dignify and il- 
lufbate. A perfonification of the Deity, as in 
the print before us is highly improper. It is 
a form that can only be filently an objedl 
of wonder and meditation, but to his figure 

J^ 2 M 
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no form can well be applied. Cherub's heads 
likewife fluttering about without bodies, are 
objefts we know little of, and as fuch are not 
clearly underftood. Hogarth himfelf, at a later 
period of his life, has pointed out the abfurd- 
ity of introducing fuch beings, in the 5th chap, 
of his Analyfis : he defcribes thefe things as 
infants heads, with a pair of duck's wings placed 
under their cbins, who are fuppofed to be al- 
ways flying about and finging pfaltns. He 
proceeds to obferve, that a painter's reprefent- 
ation of Heaven would be nothing without 
fwarms of thefe little ill conceived objedls fly- 
ing about or perching on the clouds j and yet 
he obferves there is fomething fo agreeable in 
their forms, that the eye is reconciled and over- 
looks the abfurdity. 

In the print before us, the father and fon 
are nearly of the fame agej and the rainbow 
on which they are feated gives fome idea of 
a fwing^rope raifed rather too high to fuffer 
them to keep their places : the organ alfo gives 
rather an idea of too heavy and cumbrous a 

work 
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work of art to have obtained a place in thofe 
serial regions. In point of execution it mufl 
however be allowed that this piint is not in- 
ferior to its companion ; and it is with regret 
we find th^ fubjeft is fo fairly open to cen- 
fure. 

A COPY from the original drawing, in pen 
and ink, of the head of Hefiod is here annexed. 
Jt was made from the buft at Wilton, and 
was afterwards engraved by Hogarth for Cook's 
tranflation of the works of that writer, which 
was publiftied in 1728. This copy of the ori^ 
ginal drawing will ferve to give an idea of the 
manner in which he made his firft fketches. 

In 1730, Hogarth married the only daugh- 
ter of Sir James Thomhill, who was then in 
her eighteenth year. This match was againft 
the confent of her father, and probably accom- 
plilhed without his knowledge j as the pecuni- 
ary fituation of our artift was then fuch as 
to be an obftacle, in the found difcretion of 
other than parents, to fuch a connexion. Lady 
Tborahill, the mother> however, feems not to 

have 
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have been inexorable on the occafion; for fhc 
xifed every means in her power to reconcile Sir 

• • • 

James to the match, by placing thofe incom-- 
parable works the Harlot's Progrefs immediately 
in his way : fo befet, under the influence of 
fuch powerful attra£lions> had the father been 
pofTelled of lefs humanity than was imputed to 
him, the ingenious artift would moft probably 
have been induced to acquiefce. When he faw 
them, being informed they were the produftions 
of his fon-in-law Hogarth, he exclaimed, ** The 
man who painted thefe pi6tures cannot fail to 
maintain a wife, though without a portion^** 
From this period 1731, Sir James was perfeftly 
reconciled to his fon-in-law, and lived with him 
in harmony till the time of his death, which 
happened about three years after. 

The original pifturc of Sir James Thorn- 
hill ; from wluch the annexed etching was made, 
was painted in oil by Hogarth, and is of the 
fame (ize as the print: it was purchafed of 
Mrs. Hogarth in 1781, and was deemed by 
her an excellent likenefs. The high and de^ 

ferved 
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fervcd eftimation in which the works of' Sir 
James were held, both in his own time and 
fince^ calls upon us for fome notice and memo^ 
rial. The artift, who was fomewhat more than 
the rival of Verrio and La Guerre, fhould not 
be forgotten. His great works, within the Dome 
of St. Paul's, the Princefles apartment at Hamp-* 
ton Court, thofe at Greenwich Hofpital, Blen- 
heim Caftle, and many other places will bear 
lafting teftimony of his excellence as an hifto- 
rical painter. For his performance in the Cupola 
of St. Paursy and at Greenwich Hofpital, to the 

4 

difgrace of the time, he was paid as a plaifterer,, 
not as a painter of hiftory, viz. forty (hillings 
a fquare yard, being the utmofl: he could ob« 
tain, after much contefl, for thofe excellent and 
laborious performances. Foreigners of infinitely 
iefs merit were much more liberally paid y and 
from the depraved tafte of the times their works 
appear to have been afterwards more highly 
efteemed. He was three years employed in co^ 
pying the Cartoons at Hampton Court ; thefe 
copies, after his death in 17351 were purchafed, 

at 
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at the fale of his piftures, by the Duke of Betl« 
ford, for only 200I. A ftrongpr proof of the 
want of real tafte for hiflorical painting at that 
time, we believe, can hardly be adduced. A 
fmaller fet, painted likewife by him, was fold 
for 75I. Sir James died of the gout, at his feat 
near Weymouth, on the 4th of May, 1 734, aged 
Sy*, leaving one fon, named James, who was 
appointed Seijeant painter to the Navy, and one 
daughter, the wife of our artift* Of this lady I 
have a thi'ee quarter portrait, painted by Ho* 
garth when fhe was young. It has great clear* 
nefs of coloring, and in character and truth 
of expreffion is equal to any portrait I have 
feen painted iince that period. If report may 
be credited, the likenefi was very ftrong; and 
affords ample proof that our artift had no ill 
tafte in his choice of beauty. In her latter 
time, when I was. acquainted ynUti her, ihe had 
an animated countenancei and to the laft a fine 
fymmetry of features. Her behaviour was that 
of a well bred woman j and when in Ae decline 
of life, it is much to be regretted that more 

tendexnefs 
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leYideriiers had been exerted towards her by fome 
o£ the biographers of Hogarth. 

It is with regret we mention, that a (hdrt 
time before her death ihe declared to a friend^ 
with fome emotion, " that her heart was al* 
" moft broken. " Whether this expreflion was 
occafioned by any hadh remarJcs thrown out 
jagainft her, or from any alteration in her pecu«- 
niary affairs we know not, but moft probably 
it was occaiioned frokn both thefe caufes* 

About this period^ 173 1, the celebrated he- 
To of the fword James Figg, appears to have 
been . in the zenith of his glory, and to have 
called forth the notice and pencil of our artift. 
The original defign of the print from which 
the annexed etching was copied, is evidently 
made by Hogarth, but etched by Simpfon, the 
jperfon whom We have had occafioA Xo men- 
tion before; and from whofe ignorance the 
name of Hogarth being inferted as the engraver 
probably proceeded* 

A PORTRAIT of Figg is introduced in the* 
iecond plate of the Rake's Progrefs, amongft 

M other 
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Other high characters who were to affift ui 
finifhing bis education. Figg was likevvife painl^ 
ed by Ellis, an artift who imitated the flyle 
of Hogarth in fmaU converfaticme ;- thi« por* 
trait was engraved: by Faber in mezzotints, 
and pubdifhed by Overfam in 1731* 

It appears that Elfis was defirous oi hav^ 
tng a motto under the print ta perpetuate the 
fame of this hero ; on which occafion Johnib» 
the comedian iaid 1 will give him one— '^ jf^ 
fig fur tie Iripr This pun arofe from the re- 
putation Figg had acquired in defeating the 
fturdicft Hibernian heroes of his time. The 
motto I believe was never applied, but the foP- 
lowing brava^ I have ieen fubjoined to the 
print. 



•■ The mighty cmhatanty die Erflt in famt^ 

^ The lafting ghry of his native Jhame. 

^ Rafband unthinking menat length be wife ^ 

** Coniblt your fofeif and feCgn the prize : 

" Nor tempt fuperier foray, but timely fly 

^ The v%9tfr of hb arm, the quickneii ot hisiye. 
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In celebrating the feats of this vaHant " ixia£> 
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^ ter of fence*' the pen as well as the pencil 
was frequently employed; and as th/e preient 
rage for fingk combat in foiiie one er other 
of ks forms feems as prevalem: now b& at 
any former period, k may not prove unplea^ 
iant to the amateur to find ki what kind 
of ilyle his encomiafts held him forth. Capt* 
John Godfrey in his treatife upon the ufe«- 
ful fcience of dc£&^ce^ puhlifhed in quarto, 
1747, p, 41, iays, " Figg was the Atlas of 
^' the fword; and may he rraiaia the gladi* 
ating flatuel In him ftrength, refblution» 
and unparallded judgment confpired to form 
'' a matchl^s mafter. There was a majefty' 
^' ihone in his countenance^ and Uazed in ail 
his a£lions, beyond all I ever faw* His 
right l€g bcdd and firm ; and his left, which 
could hardly ever be difhirbed, gave him 
the furpriiing advantage . already proved, and 
flruck his adverfary with defpair and pa* 
nic. He had that peculiar way of flep« 
ping in, I (poke of, in a parry ^ he knew 
^ his a^, and its jufl time of moving; put 

Ma "a firm 
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*^ a firm faith in that^ and never let his ad« 
" verfary eicape his parry. He was juft as 
'^ much a greater mafter than any other I ever 
'^ faw as he was a greater judge of time and 
*^ meafure." 

Chetwood, in his Hiftory of the Stage, 
p. 60, fumifhes us with fome farther anecdotes 
relative to this redoubted hero. He fays, " Figg 
' informed him once, that he had not bought 
' a fhirt for more than twenty years, but had 

* fold fome dozens. It was his method when 
^ he fought in his amphitheatre, to lend round 
^ to a fele£t number of his fcholars to bor^ 
' row a fhirt for the enfuing combat, and 
' feldom failed of half a dozen of fuperfine 
' Holland from his prime pupils. Moft of 
^ the young nobility and gentry made it 4 
^ part of their education to march under his 
^ warlike banner. This champion was gene-? 
^ rally conqueror, though his ftiirt feldom failed 

* of gaining a cut from his enemy, and fome- 

* times his flefti, though I think he never re- 
^^ ceivpd any dangerous wound, Moft of his 

« fcho- 
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^* fcholars were at every battle, and were 
** fure to exi4t at thdr gre^t maft^r's vic*> 
^^ tories ; every perfon fuppofing he faw the 
^^ wounds his fhirt received) Mr. Figg took 
^^ this opportunity to inform his lenders 'of 
*' linen^ of the charms their fhirts received^ 
^ with a promiie to fend them home. But/^. 
faid 0ie jlngenious, courageous Figg» " I fel- 
^ dom received any other anfwer than, D-^n 
** you, keep it." Some extempore yerfes writ- 
ten by Dr. Byrpm, upon a trial pf (kill be- 
tween Figg and one Sutton, are inferted i(i 
Dodfley's colle£tion vol. 6, in which the Dr. in 
the manner of the ancients calls forth the aid 
of the gods to decide this famous combat. He 
then defcribes the firft rencounter in the ^4 
Wfd 4th flanzas, as follows^ 



Hi 

^ Whereupon the bold Sutton firft mounted the ffagCt 

f^ Made Us honours as ufual, and yeam*d to engage i 

^ Then Figg with a viCige fo fierce, yet fedate, 

^ Came and enterM the lifts, with his freQi {haven pate f 

^ Their arms were encircl'd with acmtgers too, 

^^ With a re4 ribbon Si|tton*s, and Figg*s with a blue. 

•« Thus 
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^ Thus adorn'd the two heroes, 'twixt (houlder and elbovr 
^ Shook hands and wtnt tb\ Und^e mml it was Bilboe* 

IV. 

* SucTB Aich a toncem in the eyes of fl)eftatorSy 
^ Was never yet foea kk oilr AanphiikeMw s 
^ Our Commons and Peers from their feveral placesy 
^ To half an htch diftance aH pointed their faces ; 

^ Whilellieca)rsofoUPiMebittthatflMCthro«ghtheftySghl 
^ Seem*d to make on the ftage a new kind of twSight ; 
^ And the gods, without doubt, if one could hue have Teen 'ern^ 
^ Were peeping there through to do juAice becwetn 'cin.*^ 

For a long time, the Dr. tells us, the fate 
of the day feemed fufpended, till at length, after 

« 

frequent interference of the deities, we i&nd in 
the loth ftanza, 

^ Jovt tdd the gods be had aiade a dearest 

^< That Figg {hould hit Sutton a ftroke on the knee. 

^^ Though Sutton difabled as foon as he hit him, 

^ Would ftill have fought oa, but Jove would not permit him $ 

^ *Twas his iate, not his fiult, that conftrain'd him to yield, 

^* And thus the great Figg became lord of the field.*' 

We fhall clofe our account of this wonderful 
charadber by tranftribing one of the heroic 
advertifements that appeared in the daily pa- 
pers of that tiioe. 

" At 
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«• At Mr. Figg's Grett Room, at his houie, the 
fign of the City of Oxford^ in Oxford 
Road, to-morrow, WedndUay the nth of 
November, the Nobifity and Gentry will 
** be entertained (for the laft time this fea- 
" ion) in a moft extraordinary manner with 
•* a feleft trial of Ikill in the Science of De- 
•* hnce, by the four foBowing matters, viz* 



" We' William Holmes and Felix Mac 
" Guire, Ac two firft and moft profound fwordfl 
•* men in the Kingdom of Ireland, whom m 
** combat the univerfe never yet could parallel, 
" being requefted to return to our native coun-^ 
** try, are determined to msJce our departure 
^* ever memorable to Great Britain, bytakii^ 
•' our fokmn puljic leave of the renowned Mr. 
^* Figg and Mr. Siittoa, at the time and place 
*^ appMited, to which we hereby invite them, 
** in order to prove we can maintain our ti- 
** ties, and claim a preference in the lift' of 
^ worthit9. Tis not tlie accidental blow Mr« 

« Holmes^ 
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** Holmes recdved on his metacarpus the lad 
^* time he fought Mr. Figg» has fliocked his cou^ 
^' rage, or given room for Mr« Mac Guire to 
*' decline his intereft $ no, it has been the fate 
*' of the beft of generals to retreat, and yet to 
conquer^ and the lofs of a leg^or an arm 
has augmented the glory of a commander, 
** becaufe, blind fortune, aind not the want of 
^* condu£fc, forfeited a limb which force nor 
*' envy e*er could take away. 

*^ We James Figg, from Thame in Oxford* 
^* (hire, and Edward Sutton of renowned Kent, 
*' by the lofty language and pointed fimilies of 
'* the above bravo*s, guefs at their afpiring 
^* minds, and fincerely promile, fince they co>^ 
^* vet to be great men, that if at the time 
and place appointed they obtabi a victory 
by the fword, we will prefent them with 
our truncheons, being four foot Icmger than 
'* that with which Alexander was honcxred at 
^ the head of his army, and lisir more fer- 
^^ viceabk in caie of a rupture : on the other 
<* hand, if it be our fortune to derive them 
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^ of their intended glory, in one fenfe we will 
endeavour to be grateful in another by fend- 
ing them home admirals like Bembo or Car- 
'^ ter, whofe names the lofs of a leg and an 
^' arm, made ever memorable, and may ferve 
** for the copy of their departure, if blind for- 
*' tune (as they call it) a£t according to cuf- 
^* torn, iScc. 

" Note : Mr. Holmes and Mr. Figg are to 
^* fight the firft bout; Mr. Mac Guire and 
^' Mr. Sutton the fecbnd : Mr. Holmes alternately 
" with Mr. Figg, Mr. Mac Guire and Mr. 
'' Sutton in like manner, and fo fucceflively du« 
*' ring tke battle; and^ if one be difabled, his 
** afTociate to go through the weapons with his 
^' two antiagonilh. A full houfe being expedted, 
gentlemen are defired to meet fooner than 
ufual^ the mafters being commanded to mount 
at three precifely, by reafon of the fhortnefi 
^' of the days, and the length of a double bat« 
«* tie, &C-" 

The annexed print of a fcene in the Beggar's 
Opera appears to have been engraved by Hoganh 
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for the benefit of Milward, a comedian of confix 
4erable eminence at that time. The engraving 
wa$» in all ph)bability9 executed not long after 
f^e appearance of the cpera; but the .precife 
iixDt we cannot afcertain : it is here placed about 

4 

173 1. The day of the month is wiitten in with 
-pen and ink on the card. 

The original engraving is extremely fcarce, 
fznAj though very flight has yet all the fpiiit 
aod freedom of the artift. We think it &ierv- 
ing a place in this work, if it were only to (hew 
.that fiogaith with fuch fuperior excdlence as % 
^Kiinter, and that in the firfl: line of his pro* 
lifeilidn, could yet fubmit to engraving players 
;tickets« 

Or Milward, who appears to have been a very 
funiable msta, as well as a good a£tor, fomething 
more ihould be faid. He was bom at Litchfield' 
:sn 1702, and was^ defcended from Sir Thomas 
^ilward, chief juftice of Chefter, who is dif-- 
tinguiihed in hiftory as an adherent ta the caufe 
;of Charles the Firft, during the civil wars. His 
(,'£ather, foon after his birtb» removed to Ut- 
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toxeter; in the fchool of which town |ie re«> 
ccived his education. At the age of fifteen he 
was put apprentice to an apothecary in Noifolk^ 
ftreet, in the Strand j in whofe lervice he made 
a miftake in delivering fome medicines, which' 
determined him to renoimc^ his bufinefs, and 
betake himfelf to the ftage. His firft appearance* 
was at the Haymarket Theatre on the 12th' 
of December ^723 in a new comedy called,* 
The Female Fop, or. The Falfe one Fitted/ 
The company was compoied of an entire new' 
fet of performers, not one of whom, befides 
himfelf, was ever afterwards heard of. He was' 
foon after received at Lincoln's Inn Fields ; and, 
on the death of Wilks and Booth, came to Dru- 
ly lane, where he. performed until his death. 

The fame of MUward, as a comedian, is not* 
wholly unknown to fome of the prefent fre- 
quenters of the theatre. He is faid to have made 
choice of Booth for his model, to have excelled 
Mills in mod: of his parts i and, in Lufignan,' 
to have been but little, if at all, inferior to 
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* 

Garrick. In the character of Mark Anthony, 
Tom Davis, who knew him well, aflerts, in 
his Dramatic Mifcellanies, ^^ that he had every 
^^ thing which nature could beftow in perfon, 
'^ look, and voicq; his a£tion and addrefs were 
eafy and without art; and his dc^portment, 
though not a^olutely perfeft, was yet far 
from ungraceful: he opened the preparatory, 
part of his oration in a low, but diftin£t and 
** audible, voice J and rofe to fuch a height, 
^\ as not only to enflame the populace on the 
•f ilage, but to touch the audience with a kind 
** of enthufiaftic rapture." Such powers, we are. 
fprry to remark, aj^. feldom witnefled in the pre- 
fcnt day. 

In Airs .Well that Ends Well, a play that 
had been revived after lying on the fhelf up- 
wards of a century, he played the King a few 
^ays before his death j and, being feized with 
^ fhivering fit, was alked by one of the play- 
ers how he felt himfelf ? He replied, with fome 
pleafantry, how is it pqffible for m^ to be fick^ 

whca 
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ivhen I have fuch a phyfician as Mrs. Woffin-? 
ton ? That accomplUhed a£lrefs was the Hel^n 
of the play. 

Another account fays, he was taken fuddeqly 
)11 on the 26th of January 1742, and that his 
part of Hanilet was obliged to be read by Theo- 
philus Gibber. It is certain that he died on the 
,6th of February 1742, and yvas buried at St. 
Clement Danes. He left four children^ and a 
wife then pregnant. Quin, \yho had npt per- 
formed that feafon, came on the ftage for one 
night, and afted Cato, for their benefit, on the 
25 th of March fubfequent to Mil ward's death. 

An epilogue, written by Mr. Miller, author of 
the Humours of Oxford, was alfo fpoken by 
Theophilus Gibber, on the fame evening- It is 
fo high a tribute, and, we believe, fo juft a one, 

to the amiable pharadter of Milward, as a player 

■ 

and a man» that we feel a gratification in repeat- 
ing it- 
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IPILOGTJE SPOKEN BY MR. CIBBER, 25th MARCH, TJJ^U 
WRITTEN BY MR. MILLER, AUTHOR OF THE HUMOURS 
OF OXFORD. 

When Rofcius died each gen'rous Roman wept^ 
Whilft Cicero's deathkfs page his plaudit kept ; 
Such was their harveft in that golden age. 
Who toil'd to till the vineyards of the ftage : 
The Romans wept !«— More gen'rous Britons ! Ye 
Dry up. the tears of Milward's family. 
Your bounteous cares beyond the grave extend) 
Lo ! what a fcene dead merit to befriend ! 
For merit (iire he (har'd in ev'ry part- 
Merit moft rare !— Integrity of heart ; 
What^'er of -friendly, gen'rous good he play'd» 
In fcenes of real life he ftill difplay'd : 
Young Hamlet's fable when he chofe to wear» 
Young Hamlef s filial piety was there : 
When the fond lover Phocyas was his part, 
Each tender line fprang glowing from his heart ; 
Or when Macduff's dire anguiQi was his theme. 
The hufband and the fiither bled in him : 
Well might he pleafe, when, with each virtuous thought 
The poet penn'd, the player's breaft was fraugbt% 

Such Milward was, as fuch his early grave 
Calls down the pity of the fair and brave ; 
. Cut off juft at the noon tide of his days, 
Juft when he hop'd to have deferv'd your praiic ; 
The player fteel'd to counterfeit the tear, 
Diftills an undiflembled eye-drop here ; 
Whilft by this fplendid circle fir'd, his breaft 
With emulation burns, and claims his beft, 
T)m his pwn maqes may lik^ Milward's reft* 
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Should any farther teftimony be required 
cither of the talent of Milvvard as an aftor, 
or of his excellence as a man, the following 
anonymous lines on his pifhire, which was 
painted by Hayman, may not improperly be 
;given as an authority. 



Such Milwaixi was: him thas, with wondrous {klU^ 

The painter drew. O that the Mufes' quill, 

Alike to nature and to truth confin'd. 

Could draw the living image of his mind. 

Then (hould the painter's and the poet's art 

Prove the refemblance of the lace and heart. 

That open manly look, xdiere virtue glow'd. 

Was but the glafs which his fair infide (hewM ; 

There probity, there mild affections dwelt. 

There every focial fentiment was felt. 

In each domeflic light, excellM by none. 

The fon, the father, and the hufband (hone* 

Thus form'd great nature's pow'rful fprings to JuiOWt 

PofTef&ng all that nature could beflow h 

He was an a£lor, fuch as half an age 

Has rarely feen upon the Britifh ftage. 

With Booth, widi Betterton, he muft have vy'd, . 

Had he not, in his prime of afiion, died. 

This, but thy fecond fame, O much deplor'd. 

So high the man above the ador foar'd. 

Her tears and praife the Mufe to Milward juft. 
Obliged and grateful fprinkles on 4iis duft. 
This tribute (he with mournful pleafure gives, 
Aa4 would do more* The affli£t«d widow lives } 

Four 
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Four children round her, and a fifth unborn i 
She lives, her great untimely lofi to mourn. 
O that my verfe, to footh her prefent cares. 
Could fwell the tribute which the town prepares : 
That tribute to an zStoT*s merit due. 
The Mufe, friends tb the ftage, folicits you. 

In 1732 we find the pencil of Hogarth em-^ 
ployed for the benefit of his ingenious and witty 
friend, Harry Fielding. This engraving iS evi«* 
dently by the fiune artift who engraved the for- 
mer ; and is as clearly, from the mantier of it# 
defigned by Hogarth. Where it is defedtive it 
muft be imputed to the want 6f ikill in the en* 
graver. The charafter of the Mock Doftor is 
well conceived, and as happily exprefled : it is 

* 

undoubtedly a portrait of Theophilus Gibber^ 
who firft filled the part. The etching above 
this print, is from the original iketch, in pen 
and ink, which was, moft probably, made from 
nature; In the ornaments will be fouild, oii 
comparing them with ieveral other prints in 
this work, a ftrong fimilarity of ftyle. 

Fielding, in thb petite piece, has diifrfayed 
a ftrong congeniality of mind with that of tiie 

ad- 
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ifeJmiralile Mofiere, in his MedecinWalgre Itii; 
and has preferved as much of his fprightly origin- 
al, as the nature of a traitilation and the idiom of 
our language would admit. The vivacity and true* 
fpirit of farce contained in this comedy, renders it 
rather aftonifhing, that the managers have not 
availed themfelves more frequently of its merits, 
to put their audiences in good humour : bcfidcs 
the excellence of this piece, it was the means of 
adding much to the theatricdi fame of Mifs Raf- 
ter, afterwards the juftly celebrated Mrs. Clive. 
In this farce, ihe played the chara6ler of Dorcas, 
and in the preceding year performed the cha-* 
rafter of Nell in the Devil to pay, in which (he 
acquired great applaufe ; but her appearance in 
Dorcas, efFedtually eftablifhed her reputation, as 
an aftrefs in Comedy^ 

Theophilus Cibber likewife obtained an am- 
ple fhare of commendation in the Mock Doflor; 
and from his reprefentation of this charafler. 
Fielding toofc occafion " to congratulate the 
" town on the lively hope riiey may entertain, 
•^ of having the lofs, they are one day to fuf- 

O '' fer 
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*' fcr in the father, fo well fupplied m the 
r fonr 

In the year 1732 there appearedj in a finall 
oflavo pamphlet, a Satire on Pope*s Epiftle oa. 
Taflc; which I (hall here take occafion to advert. 
to, on account of a manufcript» in a law hand> 
written at the back oiF the frontifpiece to the 
pamphlet,, which is in my pofTeflion* It runs as 
follows^ 



" Bought this book of Mr. Wayte, at the- 
Fountain Tavern, in die Strand, in the pre- 
fence of Mr. Draper, who told me that he had 
it of the printer, Mr. W* Rayner. 

•^ J. CosrNs/'; 






Cos INS was an attorney, and Rayner. a pub- 
liflier and bookfeller at that time ; and, by this^. 
memorandum, it appears that an a6lion was 
likely to be craunenced either againft the author* 
of the pamphkt, or the defigner of the frontif^ 
piece. The nature of the fubjed, defigned by 
Hogarth for the latter, the connoiiTeur is not 
Tmac(juaintod with« 

Pope 
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Pope is on a fcafFoId whitewafhing Burlington 
^ate, and, at the fame time, befpattering the 
Duke of Chandos*s coach, which is pafling by ; 
in the print are interfperfed other ftrokes of 
fatire. The plate, I am informed, was fupprei^ 
ied, nor does it appear that any further oie 
was made of this memorandum, or that any 
profecution was commenced againfl our artift, 
cither for this or any other publication. 

The pencil of Hogarth has in feveral in- 
ilances been employed againft the Twickenham 
bard, particularly in the print of the South 
Sea adventure, where he is reprefented as pick- 
ing the pocket of a fat man, who has a horn 
book affixed to his girdle. The fat man pro- 
bably alludes to Gay. The filence of Pope on 
diis and other fimilar occafions is rather ex- 
traordinary, and can only be imputed to his 
dread of the pencil of our inimitable artifl. 

A SECOND edition of the Satire on Pope's 
Epiftles appeared in 1751, in quarto, with a 
larger print fuited to the fize, which print has 
been doubted by fome as not being the work 

of 
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p( Hogarth : it appears in my judgment to 
tpar even ilron^er markings of the mniter than 
the fmaller ons beforp mentioned. A third, 
ilill lefs than either of the former, appeared 
about the iame time, evidently a copy, an4 
probably by the fame hand that engraved the 
foregoing prints of Figg ^d the Mock Doc-i 
tor. 

Though it was not our intention to advert 
to any other fubjeft than is introduced inta 
this Work, yet we cannot in juftice to tho 
fame of ^ogarth pafs this period of his lifo 
without giving an opinion on a print now 
before us, publifhed in the year 1733. Thq 
fubjefl of it is the removal of the icenery, ac^ 
tors, 2cc« from Lincoki*s Inn Fields to the Nevgr 
Theatre. This print made its appearance 
ijnder the title of Rich's Glory, on his Tri^ 
umphant Entry into Covent Garden, marked^ 
W. H, I. E. fculp. price fixpcncc, 

This engraving has been annoimced to thq 

world, with a long diflf^rtation, as a genuine! 

vforK of Hogartb, w which t^c %te of it^ 

coin<F 
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compofitlon and manner of its engraving are 
mentioned as fuSicient proofs of its authentic 
city, even if the initials of his name had not 
been at the bottom of it. We are not fin«» 
gular in our opinion when we pronounce that 
it is fb deficient in both thole requifite points 
as to render it more than doubtful as to its 
being the work of Hogarth. The enormous prica 
of five guineas having been paid for it, in« 
duces us to give this opinion* and to prevent a 
further impofition on the credulity of the coU 
UStor. The fame motives that have induced 
us to give an opinion on the former print lead 
us to advert to another that now prefents itfelf» 
publifhed in 1737, under the title of iEneas in 
a Storm. The fubjeA reprefents King George the 
$econd coming to England on his return from 
Hanover. . Thp monarch is here fuppofed in a 
violent rage to have kicked his hat overboaad» 
an adion it feems not uncuftomary with him 
when in a pafliout We are told that Garrick 
in an attempt to mimick tins ridiculous ex-* 
predion of pafiion in the character of Bayes, 

re- 
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received fuch a reprimand by a meflage from 
one of the flage boxes, as to prevent a repe^ 
tition of it* The defign of this print is too 
contemptible, and its execution fb unequal to 
Hogarth, as to induce us to give a decided 
negative on its being his. This paltry print 
has fold for the enormous fum of three gui- 
neas. 

In the year 1733 Hogarth produced his juftly 
admired print of Southwark Fair, the humor 
of which can never fail to excite rifibility while 
the Englifh charafter exifts. In this print are 
introduced moft of the enterprifing heroes of 
that day, from the monarch of the theatre to 
the famed Icarus of the rope, one Cadman, 
who defcended from the fleeples of feveral 
churches in London about that time, and who 
afterwards broke his neck in an experiment 
of the kind at Shrewfbury* 

The heroine of this print, the tall hand* 
fbme woman beating the drum, is a portrait 
of whom Mrs. Hogarth gave me the following 
anecdote. That H. palling through the fair, 

on 
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on feeing the mailer of the company ftrikc 
her and otherwife u(e her ill, he took her part 
and gave the fellow a violent drubbing : whe- 
ther this chaflifement arofe from a liking to 
her perfon oi^ refpeft for the fex we know not, 
but it is certain that (he was the kind of wo- 
man for which he entertained a flrong parti- 
ality, A proof of this may be adduced in 
many of his works ; where he has occafion to 
introduce a good looking female he has gene- 
rally given us a form not unlike her's : in this 
he has certainly difplayed no ill taile, and it 
muft be confefTed that her face and figure feem 
to be of that attraftive quality that will never 
fail to gain admirers in our country. 

The (how cloth introduced in this print is 
from an etching of John La Guerre whom we 
have mentioned before, and from whofe pen« 
cil I am pofTeiTed of a fet of drawings for the 
farce of Hob in the Well. Thefe drawings 
though inferior, are yet much in the ftyle of Ho- 
garth. In the etching is likewife introduced a 
print of Highmore, who purchafed part of the pa- 
tent 



tent of Drary Lane theatre. The chara£ler of 
Highmore as a maft of intrigue flood high at 
tiiat time in the eyes of thtf beau ilionde^ amf 
an unfortunate attempt on the wife of a friendl 
brought en him no fmali (hare of ridicule. 

In the annexed print this- a£( of gallantrjt 
IS recorded. He is there difcovered by his friendsf 
in the moment when he expefkd to have beenr 
made happy» locking with aftoniihment tt «f 
black girl whom they had placed in the bed^ 
inftead of the ^r one, who was the object ot- 
his wiflies. The figure of the hero neither in 
&is print nor in that of La Guerre feem to 
give him much credit for fuccefs in the lin« 
of gallantry. The original print was called die 
Difcoveryi and was fuppreflfed at a very early 
period of its appearance. Mrs* H. affured me 
there were not more than ten or twelve im^*- 
prefiions taken from it before the plat!e» by a 
peculiar interference, was defbfoyed. 

Highmore was originally a mitti of conft^- 
derable property, whidi, by the afltftance of 
the gaming table at White's, and las connexiom 
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tilt the theatre in Drury Laiie, was in no 
fmall degree reduced^ and that in a very (hort 
time. 

In the patent of that theatite Booth had a third 
fliarei the half of which Highmore purchafed 
for 2,^00 potfnds. Cihher had another thirds 
which he obtsdned for 3,000 guineas. The 
remaining property in that honfe continued with 
Wilkes's widow and Mr. Gifibrd> who purchafed 
Mr. Booth's remaining fixth, 

TitEsfe prices^ though fo very much below the 
prefent eftimate of the value of that theatre, were 
yet, it appears by much too high, to be of ad« 
vantage to the fortunes of any of the then pro- 
prietors* 

I cANMoT pa& unnoticed an etching by Ho- 
garth, executed about this time, called, The 
Laughing Audience, without paying my tribute 
of commendation to its extraordinary merit. It 
ferved as a receipt for the print of the Fair and 
the Rake's Progrefs. Though a fmall work the 
abundant knowledge of the human countenance 
is aftonidiingly marked in every feature, and it is 

P certsunly 
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certainly Dot infer lOfi in txecution, to many o^ hit 
lajiger pfxxi«i£^]ons« Yet» with all its merits, ibe 
original fketches» in pen and ink, have ftill mone 
forte 4ihd ffhrit. Thcit inviiliiabb &etdfts, with 
tiiaify others -of the Ame kind, are 4n n\j pe^ 
feflions they Ivere drawn on fnail'fcn^ of 
ptHptT^ ffMi markmgs of chara£kers thtfk he ac- 
dideiftiJiy foet with in the courfe of hi# famyes, 
aiid that lie made at the inlbntt on his nails 
and palm of his hand. 

Thm atecdote was communicated to me hy 
Mk. Hogartfay on whoie veracity e¥ery feliancc 
inay he had. I ha;ve ^rkded, in the aDoiexed 
plate^ a few of thefe ikctchea that hwe not been 
engraved, as fpecimens of the manner ki which 
he ^put his 'firft thoughts on paper. Under one 
he has written, hearing void of attention > ando^ 
countenance more truly exprdfive of fuch va- 
cuity of mind, I pre&ime could not hare been 
ittade Out with 1h few touches^ by any other 
pencil tbiln that of Hogarth. E^planatbn of 
the otlMT fetches is iinnecefiary : inhere the nice 
difcrimioalMa of the hminan cfaam£i%r. is fo 
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findy marked, every tooch fyaki its own miom-^ 
ing. 

HoGARTH^€ great intimacy virith Ge€>rge Lam- 
bert, the kndicape painter, for whom the an* 
nexed coat of arms was engraved by* him as a 
book plate, is well known ; the defign is fim^^e^ 
and the execution raafterly ; yet the prindpa) 
motive for introducing it here is, that the ori<* 
ginal is a unique print. This circumftance is 
the more extraordinary, as I am informed by 
Mr. Richards, fecretary to the Royal Academy, 
and who was a pujnl of George Lambert, that 
it was ftuck in ell his books ; and, that his 
library confifted of ftven or eight hundred vo» 
himes. 

The gKGt merit of the pupil, as an artift, 
is well known : nor fhould the excellence of 
his mafter, Lambert, our Englifh Pouflin, be 
paiTed unnoticed. He was a difciple of one 
Haflel, a landfcape painter. In his early manner 
Lambert imitated Wootton; but foon after- 
wards quitted his hazy and woolly manner of co- 
loring for one more diftinft, and that approached 

P 2 nearer 
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nearer to the goieral hue of nafeuro. There is> 
a grandeur in Lambert's ftyle of kndlcape, andi 
a GorrefbneTs in his defigOt thitt oat mals mod: 
of his countrymen in ^at line i nor do wt extol 
his talents beyond thor juft merit, when we 
pronounce him, in fpme refpefb, fyperior to 
Gafper Poufllq, whofe works he has ei^dently 
fbidied. He was lefs ibmbre in hi? tints thai\ 
that great mailer ; and, though perhaps not Iq 
clafQcal, had yot tQ boaft more of nature. Lam« 
bert. confcious of his want of ikill in drawing 
the human figure, frequently called in the affiftr 
an^e of his friend Hogartht by whoie pencil hia 
Und&^pes were often enriched, dthcr with groupsi 
of figures, from hiftory, or with rultic characr 
^ers, that give additional value to his pidures. 
Of the latter clafs I have many ik^hts, i^ 
chalK, avowedly d^fig^ed by Hqgar^h fo^ th<i 
work? of l^ambcrt, one of wl«ch is herp in- 
ferted : the charadler is, tha{ of ^ {hq>her4 
boy,, it ha9 all the fimplicity of nature, and is 
a true pifture of that happy appw4ag? tq om? 
village fcenery, 

The 
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Ths nature of the fiil^efi that follows is not 
altogether of fo harmlefs and fimple a quality^ 
« the preceding. A degree of fatire is thera 
exhibited that we could wi(h had been exerted 
on a fubje£l more deferving the laih of our artift^ 

This extreme fcarce print reprefents Jonathan 
RkhardfoUp a painter of confiderable eminence 
in the preient century, peeping with a teleicope 
through his fon (who had more learning than 
the father) at a Virgil, that j^s plficed above, on 
a (helf. Lord Orford, in his anecdotes, refers 
in the Life of Richardfon^ to this prit^t, in the 
following paflage. 

** The father having iaid, in. apology for 
*^ being little converfant in claflic authors^ 
^f that he had looked into them through his 
*^ fon, Hogarth, whom a quibble could fur^ 
^f nilh with wit, drew the father peeping through 
•* the nether e?id of a telefcope> with which his 
f' fon was perforated, at 4 Virgil, aloft on ^ 
^* Ihelf." It does not appear thiat Lord Orford 

had, fit that tirne> ft«P an ifppreilion pf thin 

print. 
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ANaTRER hlogtdfbet of our artift Giys^ Ho- 
garth dtfit&fcd tbc piatBy and aftcrwwdb n^ 
called the prints) ibm aflu if any remain, md 
iif what date? and whedier this fbbjeft was 
aver thrown upon copper, or meant for the 
public eye f 

As to the date, we prefoaae it to be about 
1734, the period at which Richardibn was 
engaged with his ion, then recently returned 
from his travels, in writing explanatory notes 
on Milton. 

As to the print haying been recalled, we have 
but little doubt, as we do not recollefb having 
ieen more than one other impreflion of it. The 
original, now before us, we l^dieve to have been 
the firft that was diicovered, and coft the enor^ 
mous Turn of fourteen pounds ! 

Th£ following anecdote relative to this pro- 
duction was given me by Mr. Highmore grand- 
fon to the painter, who was member of a 
club held at Old Slaughter's coffise^houie, in 
St. Martin's Lane. This club was c(»npofed 
of many rcfpeftable literary charaftcrs, and of 

aitiftt 
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ttttii^s o( die 6t(k emtnence in that day. They 
j&et segnlarly twice a week > and it was cu A 
tomary when iisy member had produced an 
cffufion of genius inteoded for the pi&lic eye^ 
to exhibit m ^pocmein of k at one of thdi* mat^ 

« 

iitgs« Jonadian RichardfiiOi who was a member 
of tills chih« had aa exceUent heart, and a ilrmg 
marked partiality for his ion, whofe dafiical 
kilowlot^ he was pe^Nstiially extolltngi nod as 
coaftantly regr^ng his asm kifefiority in the 
attaimnent of literatone. 

At one of theft meeCisigs he produced a ipo- 
ctmen of his tntendad publication on the work9 
of Miiton : at the fame lime he made the fol- 
lowing obfenration^ which is in&iibed under the 
print. ^ I know wefl enough my eye is Jtu> 

eye at all ; I muft i^ly to my telefcQpe ; 

my ion is my tdefcope » ^tts hy .his hd^ si 
^ read the leamod hmguages/' 

A wis« to explore Jknowledge through inch 
a medittm inftantly fiioulhcd Hogarth, who was 
•a member of ibe club, with tnatter &r his 
pencil, and taking out a letter heiketched on ithe 

back 
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liack of it a defign fbmewhat fimihr to the' 
Annexed etchings in which the lihenefs of Ri- 
chardion was fo fhrong as to create a greA 
laugh in the fodety, and no fmall dc^gree of 
Qneafinefi in the raitld of the party aimed af, 
which Hogarth perodvingt he threw the papa: 
into the fire and there ended the dififatisfao- 

'tion* 

» 

Ifow the idea got abroad is not known ; hvk 
#it>m the ftyk of the defign there is little rea- 
£>n to fuppoie it coald be from any odier pe!»- 
cil than that of Hogartk It were to be wiihed 
that the fubjeft could have been handled with 
a little more delicacy, and that the eh^iafter 
againft whom the fiitire was levelled^ had more 
defervedly merited the laih of o«r artift« 

At this club) I am informed by die £ime 
gentlenian, Mn Highmore^ that a remarkable 
inftance occurred of the* rctentivenelb of me- 
mory of Dn Johiiibn» who was one of ita 
members. Ifinc Hawkins Brown9 who was like- 
wife a member, entertained the company with 
a recital of his excdlent Latin; poem, De Aninii 
• • Im- 
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ImiAOrtalitate J this recital met with great ap* 
plaufe from the parties prefent, and was accom- 
panied with a ftrong wifii on the part of fome 
of them, to be favbred with the whole or ex- 
trafts from itj to which Mr. Brown replied, 
that he could not comply with their requeft, as 
he had no correft copy of it. Dr. Johnfon, 
who had liftened with great attention during the 
recital, fent, the next morning, a manuicript 
of it to the author, which he had colle£ted from 
his memory. 

This incomparable poem was publifhed in 
two books, in 1754; and juftly excited the ap- 
plaufe of the mod learned and polite fcholars of 
the age. Its popularity was fo great, that feveral 
Englifh tranflations of it were produced within 

a few months after its publication. 
At the falc of Mrs. Hogarth's efFefts, in 

Leicefter Square, I purchaied a iketch of the 
firft fccnc in that excellent work. The Rake's 
Progrefs: it is in oil, on a three-quarters can- 
vas; and differs very materially from the one 
engraved and publifhed by him in 1735. The 

Q^ fore 
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fore ground is left unfinifhed^ except the cha- 
rafter of the lady*s father, who is joining tlic 
hands of the ill-fated couple. The old man's 
head is exquifitely touched, and marked with 
all the craft and avarice that could be attached 
to fuch a character. The back ground of this 
pifture is in general, as highly finifhed as the 
painter intended it 

I HAVE felefted, as illuftrations to this work, 
two of its decorations, which appear to be hung 
againft the walls of the room, as furniture pic* 
tures. The firft is evidently aimed as a fatirc 
againft tranfubftantiation. The wit of it may, 
perhaps, at firft glance, appear ofFenfive to fcru- 
pulous obfervers; but when confidered, will 
be allowed to be as well intentioned, as it is 
unqueftionably well executed. The mifconcep- 
tion of the text. Hoc ejl corpus meum^ among the 
Catholics, and the many, abfurdities praftiled 
in the church of Rome, in confequence of it, 
have defervedly met the lafti of fome of the 
wifeft of our own, as well as other countries. 

In telling us they eat the very body of Chrift^ 

they 
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they fubjefl: our religion to ridicule, to the fcoff- 
ings of the Pagan and the philofopher j but, as 
they in no way explain to us the mode by 
which this extraordinary change of fubftance 
is effefted 5 to reprefent this abfurdity in a lu* 
dicrous point of view, and to hold it out as a 

# 

low artifice, in the nature of grinding in a mill, 
(and, if not to be fo effefted, as totally unworthy 
of credit) is eflentially to ferve the Proteftant 
caufe, and the intereft of true religion. 

The well-known conference of the witty Duke 
of Buckingham with an Irifh prieft, carried with 
it fuch full conviflion, as totally to difarm his 
antagonift. In that conference the Duke men* 
tions the aftoniftiment of his poor black, juft 
arrived from the ccaft of Guinea, on the Ele* 
vation of the Hoft, &c. who afterwards repeats 
what he has feen in thefe words : *^ I faw a man 
in fine cloaths fhevv the people God; and 
they fell upon their knees and beat their 
** breads ; and afterwards I faw this man put 
** God into their mouths, and they fwallowed 
^' him." The (hrewd conclufion of this poor 

Qj5 black's 
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black's remarks is, though trite, yet perhaps 
worthy of repeating ; *^ I wifli we had a hun- 
*^ dred or two of thefe fine men in our country 
to eat the devil for usi for we cannot reft 
for him a-nights $ he pinches us in the arms, 
fours our palm wine, fpoils our victuals, and 
*^ is fo plaguy mifcbievous, he and his young 
*' cubs, that we fbould be glad to get rid of him 
y at any rate." 

This observation is exa£lly fimilar to the re- 
ply made by the Duke himfelf to a Duke of 
Qucenfbvryj who one day having vifited hirn 
in his illnefsy at an inn in his way to Scotland^ 
a(ked, if he would have a prieft the confeflbr 
of a neighbouring Catholic load; to vvhich he 
replied, no ; thefe rafcals eat God 5 but, if yoi| 
know of any fct of fellows that eat the devil, 
I ihould be obliged to you if you would fend 
for one of themt 

Our inimitable Swift, in his Talp of a Tub^ 
is equally, if not mpr? feveye, on this ftrange 
mifapprehennon of the tei^t of tranfubftaiitiatloA, 
wh:re " Peter ferves vp ^ brown loaf with aU 

« th9 
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the formality of a city feaft, and perfuades 
** his brothers to fell to and fpare not, for 
'^ ]that it is excellent mutton;" and on their 
incredulity Peter is made to exclaim in a rage, 
'* Look ye, gentlemen, to convince you what a 
'' couple of blind, pofitive, ignorant, wilful pup^- 
** pies you are, I will ufe but this plain argu-* 
^' ment ; by G— «• it is true good natural mut- 
^* ton as any in Leadenhall Market : G— con- 
" found you both eternally, if you offer to 
^' believe otherwife." Among others, the Bon 
Mot of Erafmus to Sir Thomas More, the 
Chancellor, fliould not be forgotten. The bi^ 
gotry of the latter to the church of Rome, as 
well as his defence of the doftrine of tranfub* 
ftantiation, in a converfation with the former, 
although well known, yet applies fo well to our 
fubjeft, as to merit a repetition. Erafmus having 
pccalion to go to France, borrowed of the Chan^ 
cellor his little favorite horfe, with a promiie 
to return him at Dover -, but, liking his paces, 
he took him acrofs the water, and purfued his 
journey with hinj^ The Chancellor not re- 
ceiving 
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ceiving his horfe agreeably to promife, wrote 
to Erafinus to forward his return^ which drew 
forth the following anfwer. 

Quod mihi dixifiiy 
De corpore Chriftij 
Crede quod edis^ it idis : 
Sic tibi re(cribo> 
De tuo palFridoi 
Crede quod babes^ it babes. 

* * « 

What to me jrou have did, 

Of ChriftV body right read, 

Bilevi tbat you iat^ and you iat it. 

So to you I write back, 

If your poney you lack, 

Believe tbat you baviy and you bavi it. 

After fuch liberties taken in expofing the 
abfurdity of the do£lrine of tranfubftantiation, 
by fome of the greateft charafters in former 
ages, we flatter ourfelves the attempt of our 
inimitable painter will be confidered, by the 
judicious, merely as a fatire on the inconfiftency 
of prieftcraft j not as a wilful attempt to ftrike 
at the root of chriftianity : a doftrine to which 
mankind owes its principal happinefs and con* 
folation. 

The 
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The pi£hires, from which the prints that 
follow are engraved, hang as companions to the 
former. The upper one is an excellent (ketch 
of a holy family. 

Beneath it is another pifture, which having 
the curtain diawn back, difplays the leg and 
foot of a friar, with part of a monk's habit. 
The two pieces are manifeftly detached ; but, 
whether giving loofe to the fuggeftions of a li- 
centious imagination, any connexion or combi* 
nation of any part of the figure was intended 
by the witty artift, in the exercife of a talent 
of all others the moft ungovernable, muft be 
left to the fagacity of the reader. 

About th& period of Hogarth publifhing the 
Rake's Progrefs, it may be reafonably prefumed 
that he made the original defign of the an- 
nexed ticket, which was engraved for the be- 
nefit of the facetious Joe Miller -, who, in Con- 
greve's Old Batchelor, played the part of Sir 
Jofeph Wittol. The fcene here reprefented is 
in the third aft, where Noll, the companion 
and bully of Sir Jofeph, gets a fevere kicking 

from 
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from Sharper. This print is extremely fcarce 
and there is no doubt of it being from a defign 
of Hogarth; and, in all probability, executed 
by the fame hand who etched the Modem M ili^ 
tary Punifhments, introduced in the former part 
of this work^ although it is in a fomewhat better 
ftylc. 

Joe Mllcr is known to have been a lively 
Comic aflor, and a great favorite of the town 
in feveral of his characters, particularly in Ben, 
in Love for Love : but, in that character he loft 
much of his fame, from Gibber taldng up the 
part I who, though he played it but fcldom, yet 
damped the ardour of the public very much in 
their applaufe of Miller. 

Joe Miller is reprefented in the charlafter of 
Sir Jofeph Wittol, in the frontifpiece to the 
book called his Jefts. This book, a circum- 
ftance but little known, was compiled by Mr* 
Motley, a dramatic writer. Indeed, poor Joe 
was fo far difqualified frcmi writing, that he 
even could not read. ViClor, I think, fays of 
him^ that his only, or principal reafon for mar^ 

rying 
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tying Was, to have a perfon about him that was 
capable of reading his parts to him. 

He is reported to have kept a public houfe 

■ 

in the pariQi of St. Clement Danes 5 at leaft, 
if he did not, there is little doubt, but from 
his general mode of living, that he contributed, 
in no fmall degree, towards keeping up one for 
fome other perfon. He palTed much of his time 
with the whimfical Spiller, whom we have be- 
fore mentioned ; and their general place of ren- 
dezvous was at the Spiller's Head, in Clare Mar- 
ket : from whence his jefts may be dated. 

This fon of mirth died in 1738, at the age 
of 54, and lies buried in the upper church- 
wyard of St. Clement's parifli. As the ftone has 
not long been difcovered and may not be gene- 
rally known, it may, perhaps, be fome gratifica- 
tion to the admirers of low wit, to tranfcribe 
the lines engraved on his tomb, which came 

« 

from the pen of the noted Stephen Duck^ the 
threlher j Queen Caroline's poet. 
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Here Ijrc die rcimijis dt 

HoHXst Job MiL;.Eliy 

Wtown 

A ttnte Hoflbind^ 

A liiieerc Friend^ 

A ficetioiM Companioiif 

And aa excelkm Coiacdian. 

If btimer, wil^ end honeftj could (eve 
Thie hum'roiis, whtjr, hooeft fnm die gi«ve^ 
The giaf e had not b taom dus tonaiH feujid^ 
Widi hooefty and wit» and hyoior crowo'd ^ 
Or could efteen and love pfderve our breath. 
Or guard us ki^er from dioftfoke tof ieatb. 
The ftroke of death on him had later fell. 
Whom all naokind efteem'd and Wd lb wdK 

Stephen Dueler 

In the yestr 1736, Harry Fieldbg*s exerilenf 
comedy of Pafqvin made its fifft appearanet M 
the Haymarket Theatre. For Ihe beneSt of 
the Mther ow »rtift erideatly <lefigned thi^ 
tickets la the ongiiKd, ^wfdi^^ AfrU x^lbf 
Box^s^ is m the band writing of Fie]duig» a 
/ac ftmite eS whkh w ei^rwed in tht annexed 

In this etching mod of l!he frincipal cha^ 
rafters iii the piece are introduced : in reference 

to 
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to which, we quote the fourth zSt of the p]zf^ 
where Firebrand fays. 



<' Slm^ prodigies appear'd«-> 
^ A cat in boots did dance z rigadoon, 
^ While a huge dog played on the violin ; 
^ And, wbilft I trembling at the altar ftood, 
^ Voices were heard i' th* air, and feea'd to Ay^ 
<* Awake, my drowijr fons, and fleep no more.' 



n 



The fcene of a£tion whence this print is 
taken, is at the conclufion of the fifth a£l, where 
the Queen of Common Senfe is dabbed by Fire- 
brand, and the Queen of Ignorance declares to 
Harlequin, his allies, and to Squeekaronelfij 
that fhe will be to them all a moft propitious 
queen. I have a much larger print on this 
fubje£t, from a defign by Hogarth, that in« 
eludes all the charafters in the piece ; in a cor« 
ner of which. Pope appears to be quitting the 
theatre, and, by the label iiTuing out of his 
mouth, is exclaiming, ** f here is no white wafi^ 
ingtbisjh^^ This is an evident allufion to 
the fame operation that the bard, as we have 
before mentioned, is performing at Burlington 

R 2 gate. 
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gate. That print being too large for the work, 
I have felefted the one introduced in preference. 
The comedy of Pafquin, with proper revifion, 
might certamly be reftored to our ilage, to the 
entertainment of the public and advantage of 
the managers. Refle£lions on minifters are at 
all times dangerous ; perhaps more particularly 
fo at the prefent period : but were they wholly 
expunged from this excellent fatire there would 
yet remain fufficient entertainment to render it 
a favourite with the public. The pointed re-* 
fleftions contained in this piece wxre the prin-t 
ciple motives for bringing a bill into parliament 
to reftrain the liberty of the ftage, and for li- 
miting the number of playhoufes. 

In the following year 1736, Fielding feems 
to have fo completely irritated the minifter by 
another ftage reprefentation called The Hifto- 
rical Regifter, as to effeftually produce the li- 
cenfing a6l, by which every dramatic piece ist 
obliged to be fubmitted to the infpeftion of 
the Lord Chamberlain, previous to its appear-i 
ance on the ftage. 

The 
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-The annexed portrait of Lord Vifcount 
Boyne is etched from an original pifture in my 
pofleffion, painted in oil by Hogarth ; (20 inches 
by 14.) From this pidiire two very indifferent 
mezzotinto prints were engraved and publifhed 
in Ireland, the one by Miller, the other by 
Ford. The fcarcity of thefe prints, we prefume, 
not their excellence, has raifed them in price 
from five thirteens Irifh, or five fhillings and 
five pence Englifh, to the enormous price of 
five guineas. The pifture, it muft be allowed, 
is but a taftelefs compofition, yet, confidering 
it as a work of Hogarth, and that the other 
prints have produced fuch extravagant prices, 
this copy may not be thpught unworthy of 
a place in this work. 

GusTAvus, the fecond Lord Vifcount Boyne, 
was born in 17 10, and was very early removed 
tp London by his mother, who placed him at 
Weftminftcr fchool. On the death of his grand* 
father, i6th September 1723, he fuccceded to 
the title and eftates of the family, together with 
a very larg? fortune, exprefsly bequeathed to 

hint 
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Urn hj his grandfather oq condition that he 
chofe Sir Ralph Gore and his uncle Henry 
Hamilton as his guardians, which he accordingly 
did. After infiting the courts of fordgn princes 
he returned from his traveb in Odober i/ji^ 
and took his feat in the Irifh houfe of Lords 
in December following. ^11735 he was chofei 
a member in the Engltfh houfe of Commons^ 
for Newport in the Ifle of Wight. In 1736 
he was fworn of the Privy Council; and in 
1737 appointed a Commifiioner of the Reve* 
nue in Ireland, on which occafion he vacated 
his feat in the houfe of Commons^ but was 
immediately re-chofen. He died unmarried the 
1 8th of April 1746, and was buried at Stacks 
allan. His fucceffor in the title wa$ bis firit 
coufin Frederick, ddeft fon of his uncle. 

The annexed print of Orator Henly chriften- 
ing a child, is from a iketch in oil. I purchafed 
of the late Mrs. Hogarth. It is about twice 
as large as the print i and was, moft probably, 
painted about the year 17459 if we may judge 
from the age of the oratoT) who appes^ to be 

upwards 
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Upwards of fifty. The heads in the fketcji 
are very highly finiihed -, and there can be 
very little doubt of the likenefs of that Prmoe 
of Orators, who made fi> mudi noife about that 
period. 

As I do not remember to have leien a real por«- 
trait of him, this print, it is prefumed, will not 
prove unacceptable to the curious m portraits. 
The mother of the child, from her beauty and 
fimplicityj fbems to have rivetted the attention 
of the parfon beyond the gravity of hks facred 
charadter^ nor does the puiitanical clerk appear 
to be lefs enraptured; but, whether with the 
maid or miftrefs, is not eafy to determine. A 
print on this fubjed was engraved in mezso- 
tinto by John Sisipfen, junior, which we have 
before mentioned as a very indifferent produc-^ 
tion. in that prmt theite are many more figures 
than in the fketch annexed. Whether it was 
done from a pi£ture, or drawing of Hogarth 
we cannot afcertain, no oiiginal defign having 
fallen within our knowledg^e but the one here 
introduced. In the print by Simpfon, the ora^ 

tor's 
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tor*$ head is a vile caricature, and totally unlike 
the preceding iketch ; the head of the clerk is 
ftill worfe. Some lines are added under this 
print, from which however I (hall feleft a few 
ftanzas^ as they apply to the fubje£l before us* 



^ Behold Vilaria lately brought to bed, 

^ Her cheeks now ftrangers to their rofy red^ 

^ Languid her eyes, yet lovely fhe appears ! 

* * * • # 

^ The pamper'd prieft, on whofe extended arms 

** The female infant lies : with budding charms, 

^ Seeming to afk the name, e'er he'll baptife, 

^ Cafts at the bandfinu wife his wanton eyes* 

^ Behind him (lands the clerk, on whofe grave iacs 

^ Sleek Abigail cannot forbear to gaze ; 

^' But mafter without thought — poor harmlefi child i 

^^ Has on the floor the holy water (pill'd i 

^ One gueft enquires the parfon's name— (ajrs Friendly, 

tt Why don't you know. Sir ? 'tis Hyp* Dodor Henly« 



This fingular chara6ler, John Henly, was 
bom at Melton Mowbray, Leicefterfhire, in 
1691S of which pariih his father and grand- 



• Alluding to a weekly paper pablilhed b/ the Oratoo iot whidi 
he had a fidary of lool, a year. 

father 
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fathef vftrt both vicars. Having pafled liis ex^ 
crcifes at Cambridge, he returned to his native 
place ; and, from an afliftant, became mafler of 
the fchool there ; which he raifed from an ob- 
scure to a flourifhing ftate. Here he obtained 
much applaufe, from his mode of improving 
elocution, by public orations, and repeating paf- 
fages from the Claffics, every morning and 
evening. He likewife begun here his Univerfal 
Grammar, in which he completed /en languages^ 
^hh a proper IntroduSlion to every tongue. The ec- 
centricity of his mind did not, however, fufFer 
him to remain long in this ftate of retirement ; 
for, after having obtained his degree of Mafter 
of Arts, he formed a fpeedy refolution of vifiting 
London ; and, as he fays, " left the fields and 
^' fwains of Arcadia to vifit the great city," 
which he accompliftied ; and quitted his native 
place with the regret of his neighbours and fchool ; 
as appears from his departure being accompanied 
with letters of recommendation, both from the 
clergy and laity of the firft confequence. In 
London he publifhed fome tranflations from 

S Pliny, 



Pliny, the Abbe Vertot, Montfaucon, 6cc. and 
had, for his patron, the Earl of Macclesfield; 
from whom he had a benefice of eighty pounds, 
a year. 

He had befides a le£hireihip in the city, where 
he frequently preached charity iermons, obtained 
more relief for the poor, and was, perhaps, 
more generally followed than any preacher of 
his time. 

These advantages he voluntarily gave up, 
chufing rather to rely " on the public, as the 
" more hofpitable proteftor of learning, and 
^* fcience than fome of the upper world, in his 
•* own order/* His addreffes to the public were 
commenced at his Oratory Chapel in Portfmoutb 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields > where fometimes 
he broke jefts, and fometimes that bread which 
he called the Primitive Eucbarijl. The room 
that was his chapel is yet (landing, and is ufed 
as a ware room for upholftery goods. There he 
lectured two days in the week upon theology^ 
and on one oth^r day, Wcdnefday, wpon other 
fciences. 

The 
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The annexed print of the Oratory Chapel 
is a copy from a very fcarce defign of Ho- 
garth, and, though ill executed, is yet a mat- 
ter of curiofity; as it exhibits a true portrait 
of that place, of which no other has come 
within our knowledge. Here declamation and 
icurrility were pointed againft all ranks at that 
period, particularly againft thofe in power ; the 
friends to government and the prefent reigning 
family. Among others, Pope was frequently 
the objeft of his fatire; who, in return, did 
not forget to place the orator in a nich, where 
he will, in all probability blazon for ages to 
come. In liis Dunciad, B. III. he fays ; 



" Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo ! Henly ftands, 
'^ Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. 
'^ How fluent nonfenfe trickles from his tongue ! 
" How fwcct the periods 5 neither faid, nor fung ! 
" Still break the benches, Henly ! with thy ftrain, 
^ While Sherlock, Hare, and Gibfon preach in vain, 
" Oh ! great rcftorer of the good old ftage, 
*• Preacher at once, and Zany of thy age ! 
*' Oh ! worthy thou of Egypt's wife abodes, 
'^ A decent prieK, where monkeys were the Gods ! 

S 2 « But 
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<< But Fate with butchers placM thj pricftly ftall, 
*< Meek modern fiiith to murder, hack, and maul ; 
*^ And bade thee live, to crown Britannia's praife* 
" In Toland's, Tindal's, and in Woolfton's days. 



»» 



The ticket of admiffion to this oratory was 
a medal that the Orator caufed to be ftruck for 
his fubfcribers : the defign was a ftar rifing to* 
the meridian, with tliis motto, ** j4J /umma;^^ 
and below, *' Invent am viam^ aut faciam.^^ To 
ftrangers, the admiffion was one fhilling. A 
print, called, the Oratory, in which Henly ap- 
peared on a fcaffold, has this latter motto in^ 
fcribed over the door. Under a fecond im^ 
preffion of this print is added the following in-' 
fcription ; 

" O ! Orator, with brazen face and lungs, 

, " Whofc jargon's form'd of ten unlearned tongues ; 

" Why ftands't thou there a whole long hour haranguing,^ 

" When half the time fits better men for hanging." 

This print has no claim whatever to the 
name of Hogartli; although that idea has ob-^ 
tained a degree of credit with fome connojfl^urs. 

It 
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It is, beyond a doubt, the work of George Bick^ 

Among the charaflers in our view of the 
Oratory Chapel here introduced, the figure lift- 
ing up his hand, with a flick under his arm^ 
is probably intended for George Alexander Ste- 
vens; who, I am informed, was a perpetual 
annoyance to the orator ; and who, for breeding 
riots in his chapel, was at length profecuted 
by hini. The infcription of pens for the Doc- 
tor's friends, $cc. &cc. engraved on the pedef- 
tal, was varied, according to the fubjefls on 
which he meant to treat. This motto reminds 
us of an anecdote mentioned of the late Duke 
of Newcaftle; who, when Secretary of State, 
was applied to by the Orator to render him a 
fervice; which not being complied with, h?, 
in a petulant way, replied, ** Remember I have 
" pm :'* to which the Duke retorted, " and my 
** brother (meaning Harry Pelham) " Jball mend 
•* that pen for you.^^ 

His audience was generally compofed of the 
loweft orders gf the people; he once collected 
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together an infinite number of fhoemakers, un- 
der the idea of teaching them a fjpeedy way of 
making Ihoes 5 which he proved from the pul- 
pit to be by cutting off the feet of ready made 
boots. 

In the Daily Advertlfer^ on a Saturday, Hen- 
ly ufually put forth an advertifement contain- 
ing the fubjecl on which he meant to treat the 
enfuing evening, Amongft others, he took oc- 
cafion to parody the text of a fermon, preached 
on the 30th of January 1730, by Doftor Crox- 
all, before the houfc of Commons. The text 
ran thus : " Take away the wicked from before 
" the King, and his throne fhall be eftablifhed 
'^ in righteoufncfs." 

The fermon gave fo much offence to the 
Minifter, Sir Robert Walpole, that he prevented 
the tlianks of the houfe being prefented to the 
preacher. Of this circumftance Henly availed 
himfelf as a public matter, and the following 
parody appeared as his motto for the next 
cinv ^ 
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^^ Away with die wicked before the King, 

<^ And away with the wicked behind him ; 

^< His throne it will blefs 

** With righteoufnefs, 

^* And we fliall know where to find hicn/^ 

As a farther fpecimen of his treatment of 
theological fubjefls, I have fele£led the follow- 
ing rhapfody from a great number of his ma- 
nufcript notes in my pofTeflion. 



cc 



Jeremiah xvi. i6. 



" I WILL fend for many fiihers, faith the 
^' Lord> and they ftiall fifh them: and after 
^^ will I fend for many hunters, and they ihall 
** hunt. 



" The former part of this text feems, as 
" fcripture is written for our admonition, on 
" whom the ends of the world are come, (i. e/ 
" an end of all we have in the world) to re-' 
** late to the Dutch, who are to be fifhed by 
" us according to act op parliament : 
^' for the word herrings in the act has a: 

FI- 
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^ FIGURATIVE MEANING, BB WCU ^S d LU 

* TERAL SENSE* and by a metaphor meand 

* Dutchmen, who arc the greatest steal-^ 
^ ERs of herrings in the world} fo that 
' the drift of the ftatute is, that wc are to 
^ FISH for Dutchmen and catch them, 
^ either by nets or fishing rods, in return 

for their repeated catching of English^ 
MEN, then tranfport them in ibme of Jona-^ 
•* THAN Forward's close lighters,* and 
" fell them in the West Indies, to repair' 
^ the lofs which our South 8ea Company 
*^ endure by the Spaniards denying them the 
** assiento or fale of Negroes. According 
" to which interpretation, tliis prediflion of 
Jeremiah tends to clear up many difficulties 
relating to what the Mynheers owe to this 
nation, from Queen Elizabeth until this day. 
'^ This is a much better ufe and intent of 
prophecy^ than my good Lord or Lon- 
don was so good as to give us in his 
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* Jonathan Forward was the perfbn who contrafted for tranTport- 
bg fidoaa at that tune. 
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^* 6ook:, with the golden cup at the end of 
^^ it: and it is a light shining in a dark 
" PXACE, a Bifhop's underftanding/* 



In the fame whimfical ilyle does the orator 
proceed to explain^ and confound the meaning 
of the prophecy throughout his text. 

In December 1746, Henly was apprehended 
for many expreffions delivered at his Oratory 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, tending to alienate 
his Majefty's fubje£ts from their duty and aU 
legiance. After being examined before the juC- 
tices in the veftry room in Covent Garden, he 
was committed by them to the cuftody of the 
High Conftable of Weftminfter, and two days 
afterwards was delivered over to a meffenger, by 
order of the Earl of Chefterfield, one of his 
Majefty's Secretaries of State, in order to be 
examined by his Lordihip. After remaining 
in cuftody about a fortnight he was admitted 
to bail. 

This extraordinary and eccentric chara£ler 
finifhed his earthly career oa the X4th oi 0£bo* 

T ^ 
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ber 1756* ia the 64^1 year of his age. He 
po0cflcd a confiderable iharv of learning and 
knowledge i but vqppcars to have been, from 
fome latent motives, perhaps difappointment, 
carried far beyond the di£lates of good fenfe, 
fdigio]|» or morality, and to have contributed 
more by his exhibiboiis to the amufement of 
tbe vu]gar and prophane, than to the ji 
and well inforaied of Iiis time. 

In the y^ear 1746 Hogarth drew the portrait 
of Lord Lovat, at the White Hart Imi, at St. 
Alban's, where be ixfted, in his way to town 
from Scotland ; our artift was invited thither by 
a friend of mine, Dr. Webfter, a phyfician of 
that place, for the exprefs purpofe of being 
introduced to his Lordihip. Hcgarth had never 
iben him before, and was, through the doc- 
tor's introduftion, received with miKh cor- 
diality, even to the kifs fmtemal; which was 
perhaps not very pleaikot at thai moment, as 
Lord Lovat was then under the barber*s hands. 
Hts LoFdfhip reflsd two xff throe days at St. 
AlbanX and was under the traoKdiate care of 

bo£tor 
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Doftof Webftcr ; who fecmed to thiftk Ms pa- 
tient's illnefs was more feigned than real, and 
arofe principally from his apprehenfion g( dan- 
ger on reaching London. The original of the 
annexed print was publiflied in 1747 in mez- 
zotinto, from a dcfign by Hogarth, and pre- 
fented by hiln to the t)oftor, a fliort time after 
Lord Lovat's execution : the artift affuring him 
it was engraved from his own defign. The 
likenefs of the heed is way ftriking ; and the 
fatirical allulions of the author are pretty clearly 
pointed out by the lines inferted beneath. The 
following couplet ftrongly implies, that to return 
to the place of his nativity was, in the opinion 
of our artift:, rather an unpleafant journey. 

*^ Doom'd, for my crimes, in pilgrimage to roam, 
^ With weary fteps I feek my native home." 



I 



May not thefe lines apply to a farcaftic 
obfervation, frequently thrown out againft the 
North Britons, that they feldom return to their 
native homes, if they really have a head on 
their (houldeis I 
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Op this print we do not recoiled to have 
ieen more than one other impreflion, which 
ibid for near two guineas and a half. 

In the year 1748 Harry Fielding prcxluced 
a periodical paper, under the title of the Jaco- 
bite^ s Journal \ which was continued weekly for 
Tome months, with conliderable fuccefs. To 
the firfl twelve numbers of thefe papers was 
prefixed, as a head piece, a wood cut of a 
monk leading an afs, who bears a Scotch man 
and woman on his back. The print is faid to 
have been difcontinued from its not having been 
cut deep enough, and confequently did not wear 
long. From the flrength of the itppreflion be- 
fore us, that docs not appear to be the cafe: 
it may poflibly have been difcontinued from fome 
political ill tendency. Be that as it Ciay^ the 
icarcity of the print has induced us to give 4 
fac fimile of it. 
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As this is the moment when the virtue of 
and the validity of their profrfiecies is 
much doubted, we here kifert the copy of a 
letter on that fulgeft^ written by « corre(poo^ 
dents and addref&d as follows : 

To the Author of tiie Jacobite's Journal. 

SIR, 

As the difpute about the in^iradoo 

of the primitive fathers runs high, between the 

truly learned Dr. Miodleton, and die very 

zealous Dr. Chapman, give me leave to decide 

the controverfy in favor of the latter. 

There is a prophecy of St. Jerome, which 

the prefent inclemency of the ieafi>n proves to 

be true, and that he certainly was, as Dr. 

Chapman contends, an ihfpired perfon. It is 

not therefore marvellous, that fuch a faint fhould 

demolifh a dragon big enough to fwallow a 

Bull. 

Tbe Prophecy. 

Cum fcl fplendefcat, Marid purificante ; 

Tunc Glacics fiierit magis a(peni, quasnfuit ante ! 

Thus 



Thus EngUJhid m the Jlyle of the Tifcopadc. 

On Candlemas Day^ if the fun (hines out. 
The froft irill be bacder tfaan it was, no doubt. 

NOTE. 

Sd Jplendebat^ cumnU anno^ Maria purijuante. 

Yours, &c« 

In this year were produced thofe excellent 
prints of our artiH, the Exemplification of In-- 
duftry and Idlenefs, in the hiftory of two ap* 
prentices* The moral tendency and excellent 
defign of thefe fubje£ts is fo well known as 
to render it nnnecefTary to beftow on them 
additional praife; nor fhould I have adverted 
to diem» but from a wifh to lay before the 
public the mode in which he committed his 
firft thoughts to paper, before he exerted his 
pencil in the execution of his defigns. The 
following extrad is from his own manufcript, 
in my polfeflion. 

^ iNDvsTJtY and Idltfiefi exemplified in the 
y ocmdoft of two fellow-prentices 4 where the 

" one, 
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** one, by taking good courfes, and puffuirtg 

« 

" thofe points for which he was put appfen* 
tice, becomes a valuable man and an oma* 
mcnt to his country 5 whilft the other, giving 
" way to idlenefs, naturally falls into poverty, 
and mod commonly ends fatally^ as is ex- 
prefled in the laft print. As thcfe prints 
" were intended more for ufe than ornament, 
" they were done iri a way that might bring 
" them within the purchafe of thofe whom 
" they might moft concern > and, left any part 
** ihould be miftaken, a defcription of each 
print is engraved tliereon. Yet, notwith- 
ftanding the inaccuracy of the engraving, what 
was thought conducive and neceffary for the 
purpofe for wllich they were intended, fuch 
as action and expreflion, Sec. are as carefully 
*^ attended to, as the moft delicate ftrokes of 
*< the graver would have given $ fbmetimes more j 
•• for often exprefljoni the firft quality in pic- 
" tures, fuffers in this |)oint for fear the beauty 
« of the ftrcAie ihould be fpoiled j while the 
" rude and hafty touch, when the fancy is warm, 

<« gives 
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*• gives a fpirit not to be equalled by high fi- 
'' nifliing." 

About the year 1750, (if we may judge by 
the wigs and ftyle of drefs) appeared the original 
of the annexed fcvere fatire on royalty, epifco- 
pacy^ and law. 

The fcene is fuppofed to be in the clouds, 
where, on a platform, the principal charafters 
are feated. The head of the monarch is either 
a crown piece or a guinea. The collar of Effes 
is ludicroufly changed to a firing of bubbles ; 
his breaft is decorated with a pointed flar s and 
on the top of the globe and fceptre is a crefcent, 
alluding to his lunar iituation. Beneath his 
throne is a circle, perhaps intended as an em- 
blem of perpetuity. 

The fatire on epifcopacy is ftill more ftrongly 
pointed ; the face of the bifhop is formed of a 
Jew's harp, which may probably allude to his 
religious tenets^ having ariien out of the doc- 
trines of Judaifm. He is pulling a bell rope, 
that is faftened to the bible, which ferves as a 
Jever, to a£t upoi a machine, the lower part of 

U which 
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which IS a mill, but the upper part a (tccplCf 
having a vane at the top of it; and a bell, 
plainly feen in the a£t of ringing or working : 
intimating, that by this inftrument he works out 
of the church thole good things, without which 
he would fet little value upon his fpiritualities : 
this treafure falls into a coffer, farcaftically 
marked as his own by the armorial bearings, a 
knife and fork, with the mitre added as a creftr 
Beneath the epifcopa) robe peeps a cloven foot > 
and, if we may judge by the weather cock, 
the motion of die pump is in (bme degree 
aduated upcm by the king, in who(e quarter 
the wind ieems to iet. 

The head of law appears to be made of a 
large mallet or wedge* To this metaphor we 
can give no explanation : nor is the enormous 
fize of the fword, which feems to betray more 
than common juflice, an altufion fo clearly un» 
derftood as ibme other parts of the defign. The 
compofitioii of the courtiers who attend mo- 
narchy, &c. is well conceived, and marks the 
contempt oiir artift entertained for the danglers 

in 
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in that fituation. By the letters tliat appear 
fnarked in feveral parts of this print, it may 
be prefumed that a full explanation of it was 
intended to have been given. The fagacity of 
the pre&nt day will, however, we conceive, ren- 
der any farther elucidation of this print unne.-* 
ceilary, as the author's meaning is pretty clearly 
explained without thofe references. 
. About this period an idea was fuggefted 
by Hogarth to his friends, that the profeffion 
of portrait painting might be confiderably be- 
nefited if lefs time was required of the fittei", 
whofe morning hours might, in many inftances, 
.be of fo much value, as to render it incon- 
venient to. allot fo many of them to fuch pur- 
pofes : he, therefore, propofed to paint a portrait 
in four fittings, allowing only a quarter of an 
hour to each, and on that plan actually finiflied 
the original pifhire in oil from which this etch- 
ing is made. It is the portrait of a very old 
and much efteemed friend of the artiil's, the 
late Saunders Welch, Efq. a Magiftrate of Weft- 
minfter, and is deemed by the family a good 

U a " like- 
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likenefs. I am favoured with the following 
anecdote relative to the parties, by Mifs Welch 
the daughter. 

A DESCRIPTION of the inarch to Finchley 
was written by her father and inferted in a 
paper called, The Student, publifhed many years 
fince by the late ingenious Chriftopher Smart. 
In this defcription fome difFerence of opinion, 
relative to that print, took place between the 
writer and the artift. " This," the lady ob- 
ferves, " arofe from Mr. Welch-s more exten- 

five knowledge of the manners of the town 

and its local peculiarities, which he had ob«* 
^* tained in the affiduous execution of his pubr 
" lie duties." 

On the part of Hogarth this difFerence of 
opinion does not appear to have created much 
ill will, notwitliftanding we have fo often heard 
of his irafcible temper ; for, inftcad of being 
angry with his friend's critique, he returned him 
a compliriient to the following effeft. 

" I generally thought with the author of 
" this paper, and whenever I differed from 
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^^ him I have found reaCon to take (hame to 
^' myfelf." 

Miss Welch further obferves^ that when Mr. 
Hogarth adverdfed the fale of his pi6hires with- 
out referve, her father, apprehenfive of the events 
mentioned his intention of bidding for them on 
his own accounti as he knew M^ • Hogarth would 
not permit a fi£kitious bidding. To this Mr. 
H. ftrenuoufly objeded, and with great eameftt* 
ne(s intreated him not to attempt it; ** for" 
faid Mr. Hogarth, '^ you are known to be my 
^* friends I have promifed to fell my pifbures 
f^ without relerve, and your bidding will ruin 
^^ my reputation with the public, as it will he 
^^ fuppofed I have broke my word and that the 
^* pictures were bought in," 

This and various other inftances of the de- 
licacy of Mr. Hogarth's feelings, induced Mr* 
Welch to difTuade him from publifhing his fa-r 
tirical print againft Meflrs, Wilkes and Church- 
ilL Mr. Welch obiendng to his friend, *^ that 
^' the mind that had been accuftomed for a 
'5< length of years to receive only merited and 
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^< uiu&Hrm applaufe^ would be ill calculated to 
^^ bear a reverfe from the bitter farcafins of ad<« 
^ ver^uies, whofc wit and genius would enable 
<^ them to retort with £bvcrjty fu(^ an attack,*^ 
It would have been well perhaps for tht artift 
if he had taken the adrice of his friend. 

In the year 1755 Hogarth defig^ied a fron« 
jtifpiece for his friend . Kirby's Treatife on Per- 
ipe£dve» in which he has happily ridiculed th? 
Vrant of knowledge at that time in this necef- 
fary branch of the art* The original drawing 
is in my pofleffioD, and likewife the iketch in 
oil, from which' the annexed etching is made. 
Each of thefe defigns has its relpeftive merit ; 
but I {uijpc6k the fketch in oil to have been 
the firft thought. I am informed it was made 
m the prefence of Mr, Kirby and others, at 
the houfe of a common friend. The defign 
ia very diffeient from that which has been pub- 
li^ed, and in fome refpeds may claim a pre- 
fet^nce, as the afafnrdity meant to be ridiculed 
is carried to a flUi greater height. The fcene 
is ibppofed to be in Africa from the footy 

com- 
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tomplexions of the two damfels who are an- 
gling by the fide of the river; this idea is 
farther corrob(H*ated by the introduction of 
the ilory of Dido and ^neas, who are ne- 
prefented almoft naked, while the natives are 
full cloathed in the European ftyle* The fun-* 
dial is twice the height of the figure, who. can- 
not reach to fee the hour; and, were it not 
(b, the dial is placed dire£tly under die fiiade, 
and in fuch a fituation that during the greater 
part of the day it muft neceflarily be out of 
the reach of the fun's rays, A large ihip at 
a little diftance is not bigger than the chan-» 
delier, and the fmoke in columns, that take 
different courier, is ifTuing from chimneys (o 
iituated over the doorways as to make it evident 
that they do not belong to any fire place. 
The flat roof of the building cannot poffibly 
be feen in this fituation, and the lines that 
(hould incline downwards are all in a contrary 
direction. The woman ^ving a glals of li-- 
quor to a man on the oppofite fide of the 
river, the trees increafing in fize as they ^re 
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removed fiiither from the eye, and die maii 
hanging in the extreme diftance of the pidure 
brought forwarder than the nearer obje£b» are 
firokea of true fatire : the bridge {landing in 
the middle of the river, without any means 
of getting on or off it, heightens the abfur- 
dity in the lame vein of humour, and kads the 
mind» beyond all doubt, to the fpecies of folly 
and ignorance meant to be held up ,to ridicule. 
The man beneath the bridge is aiming his gun 
at an obje£t he cannot iee, and, as he levels 
his piece, muft be (hooting the bridge. The 
enormous fize of the fwan, the water running 
upwards with great rapidity, and the five barred 
gate placed at the bottom of the flairs, imme- 
diately acrofs the well, complete the many ab- 
furdities in this defign, which, like Swift's Di- 
re£lk>ns to Servants, being all in du*e£l oppofition 
to the rules whidi ought to be obferved, may 
poffibly ilrike more forcibly and be of more 
utility than the ordinary modes of conveying 
information. 
Previous to the publication of Mr. Kirby's 
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bookj Ftighmofe, the painter, publiflied, in 1754, 
A Critical Examination, fo far as relates to per* 
Ipeftive, o( the two paintings on the ceiling of 
the Banqueting- Houfe at Whitehall, in which 
architefture is introduced t and to this, Mr. 
kirby, in a pamphlet, gave an anfwer. Some 
itriftures on that anfwer^ from manufcripts of 
Hogirth, never before publifhed, and which are 
in my pofleflion, I have here feledled. I flatter 
myfelf they will evince the fcientific Ikill of our 
aftift ; and, to thofe who have made perfpe6live 
any part of their ftudy, will prove peculiarly 
intercfting. 

He aflcsj '* Whether an oval or egg can be 
the true reprefentation of a fphere or ball; 
or, whether buildings (hould be drawn by any 
fuch rule, as would make them appear tum- 
bling down 5 and be allowed to be truly re- 
presented, becaufe the defigner of them is able 
to (hew how a fpcftator may, in half an 
hour*s time, be placed at fuch a pcfint, jas 
•* would make them all appear upright ? as, by a 
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•• like trick or tontrivancc, the ovSl may be 
" forelhortcned, fo as to appear a circle.'* 

Hb farther afks, " Would a carpenter allow 
** fourteen indies to be the true reprefentation 
'* of a foot rule, fince in no fituation whatever 
•• can the eye poflibly fee it fo ?" 

Again. " Did ever any hiflory^painter widen 
" or dillort his figures, as they ai'e removed 
" from the center of his pifture? or, would 
*' he draw a file of mufqueteers in that manner, 
'' when the laft man in the rwk would be 
" broader than high ? Why would he then 
** ferve a poor column or pedeftal thus, when, 
" poor dumb things, they cannot help them- 
" felves ? And are all objefts exempt from the 
** rules of perfpeftive, except buildings ? Did 
" Highmore ever fo much as dream of an in- 

tervening plane, when he had been drawing 

a family piece, witlt four or five people in a 
*^ row> fo as to diftort the bodies and forms of, 
^* thofe who had the misfortune to be placed 
'* neareft to the fide of the frames and what 
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•* fatisfaflion would it be to his cuftomers to 
tell them they were only difpofed by the 
true rules of pcrfpeftive, and might be feea 
in their proper ihape again, if they would 
give themfelves the trouble of looking through 
a pin-hole at a certain diftance, which, by 
learning perfpeftive, they might be able to 
" find in half an hour's timej or, to fave 
*• themfelves that trouble, they might get the 
" painter to lug thctti about till their eye was 
•* brought to the proper point. He then ob- 
*^ ferves that he would not have the interven- 
ing plane wholly rejected, but that it (hould 
be laid afide when it begins to do mifchiefi 
<< or is of no ufe ; for it is no doubt as ne* 
cefiary to painters of architedure as fcaffold- 
ing is to builders -, but, like tlie latter, is 
always to be taken away when the work 
*^ comes to be finifhed, and every defef): that 
either may have occafioned muft be correct- 
ed by the eye, which is capable to judge of 
" the moft complicated objefts, perfpeftively 
•• true, where the dry mathematics of the art 
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^^ are left far beliind^ as incapable of lending 
" the leaft afliftance. 

*^ Th£sb things our mathematicians are ftran^ 
" gers to, therefore, in my opinion, have rated 
" them too high. Dr. Swift thought mere Phi-. 
lo*s a ridiculous fort of people, as appears by 
a fong of his on two v^ry remai'kable ones, 
Wfaifton and Ditton. I for|jet it particu-i 
larly, but it was about the lon|;itude being 
mifTed on by Whiflon, and fiot better hit on 
by pitton, fing Whifton, &c. &c. Ditton 
has wrote ^ good book on Speculative Per«t 
^^ fpeaive." 

Hogarth then allu4es to Highmore's critique 
on Rubens' ceiling, at Whitehall, and afks, 
" What is it but what almoft every child knows, 
" even without the knowledge of perfpeftive ? 
^' viz. that parallel lines always meet in a point, 
" and that he has with penetration ^ifcoveredj 
Oh ! wonderful difcovery ! thfit ^.ubcns un- 
fkilfuUy has kept them parallel in his C04 
** lumn, to embellifh which he has tacked two 
?* fibs, one, that the errpr was owing to the 

^ drawing 
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'* drawing tbem as they would appear to th^ 
^ eye^ the other> that the hiftorical figures are 
truly in per^divej whereas King James» 
the principal, has a head wtdened, or dif- 
torted, thoij^h it goes off from the eye almoft 
^* as much as he would have the fide columns/ 
•^ which are the fiibjeft of controverfy," 

The (hrewdnefs of thefe remarks as clearly 
indicates the talent of Hogarth for fatirical point 
in writing, as their fblidity does his profound 
knowledge in his profeffion. Hogarth's ex* 
eellence likewiib in another branch of his art, 
tiie Human Chara^r, is univerfally allowed, 
and his diftindtions between that and carica-^ 
tura, and what the French term outre, is very 
happily explained in a long infcriptio^ beneath 
his print of the Bench* 

The analyfis of beauty will fumifh the rea*« 
4er with fufiicient proof of our artifl's ikill in 
phyfiognpmy, particularly the fixth and fifteenth 
chapters, This worH, though fom? of its prin^ 
pples have been fever^ly attacked, will ever be 
8l}owc4 to be replct? with flfoH^s that ftrongly 

«ha* 
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characterize a vigorous mind and an original 
gmius. 

Fielding 9 in his preface to Jofeph Andre ws» 
ohferves that, *^ what caricatura is in painting, 
*^ burlefque is in writing; and in the fame 
^* manner the comic writer and painter cor* 
" relate to each other." The following juftly 
applied compliment to our artifl by the fame 
author, muft not, in juftice to his merit, be 
omitted* 

'' He who fhould call the ingenious Hogarth 
a burlefque painter, would, in my opinion^ 
do him very little honor : for fure it is much 
eafief, much lefs the fubyeft of admiration, 
to paint a man with a nofe, or any other 
feature of a prepofterous fize, or to expofe. 
him in fome abfurd or monftrous attitude^ 
than to exprefs the afFe£lions of men on can- 
vas. It has been thought a vaft commend* 
ation of a painter, to fay his figures feem 
to breathe, but furely it is a much greater 
and nobler applaufe that they appear to 
think;' 
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As a farther illaftration of Hogarth^s idea 
of character and caricatura, I am enabled to 
give the annexed copy of a drawing, made about 
ttit time of his publifhing the print of the 
Bench. It was purchaied at the fale of the 
late Dr. Ifaac Schomberg^s effef^s, in Conduit- 
ftreety with the original letter to the Do£lor» 
pafted on the back of the frame^ of which tlie 
following is a copy. 

Dear Sir, 

I BEG your acceptance of a iketch, 
made by Hogarth : the following circumftance 
gave rife to it. Hogarth and my father were 
one day (in the year 1758) in the kitchen of 
my fatlier*s houfe, in Chrift*s Hofpital, and my 
father afked Hogarth what he meant by cha- 
racter and caricatura, when he took an old 
dirty pen out of the kitchen ink-bottle, and iaid, 
" I'll fhew you, mafter Townleyj" and then 
made this little iketch, which my father gave me 
iome years afterwards ; and I wrote *^ Hogarth 
«' fecit, I7s8,'' at the bottom of it, and have 

now 
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novir put it into a frame : this is tlie little hif-* 
tory attending it; and» as I know you are a 
great admirer of every ftroke done by the hand 
of Hogarth^ I am fure you will receive it juft 
as it is. 

I am. 

Dear Sir, 
Your obliged and moft 

Obedient Servant, 

James TowNLtr: 

Mr. James Townlcy, Proftor in Dodorsr 
Commons, is the ion of the late Rev. Mr. Town« 
ley, Head Mafter of Merchant Taylor's School^ 
well known to be the firm frigid of our ar« 
tin. The fame motive that induced Mr. T. to 
prtifent it to Dodor Schomberg, the avowed 
admirer of Hogarth, urges me, trifiing as 
it may feem to be, to lay it before the public ; 
by whom, I flatter myfelf, it will be no lefs gra- 
doufly received. 

From the labours of other painters, and men 
of eminence too, we have had a torrent of prints 
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thrown upon the world, and many of thetn 
of tfR moil infipid cla(6. Our artift mfty 
have produced fuch ; but the arch g^rl, fe^re 
exhibited, although a chara£ler linknoWn, 2in4 
of a footy complexion, has, in the original 
fketch, which is in oil, A degtte of animation 
and attraction, that cannot fail to intti«ft ib 
far ds to make an ample apology for her in- 
troduction in this place. 

« 

The character that follows is of another com- 
plexion, and the party equally unknown. There 
is a beautiful fymmetry of features in the coun- 
tenance, and an air of iimplicity in the head that 
is highly intereftii^ and charaifteriftic of the 
native modefty of our fair countrywomen. 

From the following circumftance, that oc^ 
cutT^ at the houie of our artift, foon after the 
head Was finifhed, there is little reafon to doubt 
of hs being in the number of his ^vorites. 
"Mr. ^Garrick chanced to vifit Hogarth on^ 
fnoming, when the artift watf tingagdl iik his 
piiintifig room ; jand4ieiikg'abotiC 1o tefiFt-liftdily 
^rom 11ied6or» old Befilves, ^ f«f«tt(itrCsdled 
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out to him, to beg he would ftep back, as he 
had fomething to (hew him, that he w4^ fure 
would pkafe; and then takmg him into the 
parlour, exclaimed, in raptures, " there, fir! 
y there's a pidure! they fay my mafter can't 
" paint a. portrait, and docs not know what 
" true beauty is j there is a head, that I think, 
** muft confound, and put all his enemies to 
'' the blufh." 

The original of the fketch that follows of our 
inimitable Rofcius, in the Farmer's Return, is 
in black chalk, and is evidently drawn from na* 
turej it is materially different from the defign 
that was given to Garrick, and that was en- 
graved by Bafire, as a frontifpiece to this inter- 
lude. Much paios were taken by Hogarth to 
catch a likenefs, as may be perceived by the 
marking of the features in the back ground. 

In the dramatic interlude of the Farmer's 
Return, which was written by Garrickgi foon 
after the coronation, the author has displayed 
his accuftomed theatrical management, and tho- 
roug)i knowledge of the town 5 tjie verfatile 
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falhions and follies of the times were caught 
in the happieft manner; and the bauble of a 
coronation and impofture of the Cock Lane 
Ghoft, were both, in an eafy and flowing vein 
of humour, inimitably defcribed by the Farmer, 
in the perfon of our Rofcius. The piece was 
addrefled to Hogarth 5 and the preface will beft 
fpeak the high opinion which the author enter- 
tained of the artift's merit and friendftiip. 

For the original drawing from which the 
following etching is made, I am favoured by 
John Richards, Efq. Secretary to the Royal 
Academy. Gardelle, the unh^py objeft whofe 
portrait is there prefented, was executed on the 
fourth of April 1761, at the end of Panton 
ftreet in the Haymai*ket) for the murder of 
Mrs. King, at whofe houfe he lodged in Lei- 
cefter Fields. Mr. Richards. faw this wretch 
in the cart as he paffed, and was making a 
(ketch of him when Hogarth came into the 
room, and feeing what he was about fnatched 
up the paper, and haftily taking a pen out of 
the ink-Hand marked in the touches that are 

Y 2 ex- 
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exhiinted in the etchings an4 Aeki retymiiig 
the paper, faid, '^ There Rkhtrds ! { think the 
^^ drawing is no\y as like as it can be 1" 

Op the likenefs I conceive there can be little 
doubtf fin^ more horror and wretchednefs never 
exifted in a human countenance. This dreads 
ful murder was sccompaniod with circum-^ 
ilances of fuch pecviliar atrocity that, having 
given the portrait of the criminal, , a fhort hif- 
tory of him may be thought not an un^cept* 
able appendage. 

Car DEL LB w^ a native of Geneva^ and bred 
a liinner ^nd pmhter in enaidel. He quitted 
Paris at the ^ of forty^ where ho left a wife 
and a child, and ^ame to iiondoA about ten 
tnontha before: the murder was committed, and 
kx^ed at the \^uk of the dcceafed. If we 
take kia account of this horrid tranfa£tion, he 
repreiehts that having aiked her for the pay^ 
^lent of a pi^urf which he had panted for 
her, (he fell into a pa(11^ and ftruck himj, 
iapon which he pufhed her^ and one of lier 
feet being entangled in the floor doth, (he fell 
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$od hit the 5de of her head againft the bed^ 
^mid which ftunned her 3 that» fearing (he might 
fecovfr and accufe himt he that inftant conceived 
the thought of the murder, and, pulling out a 
^nknife dabbed her in tlie neck, which fooo 
put an end to her exigence : that he then con^ 
eealed her body beneath the bed clothes, and 
the next morning cut off her head, legs, and 
trm9, and, what is fcarcely credible, (although 
from hts own relation) having ibme knowledge 
of attatomy, he fat down coolly to difie£l them^ 
jiBd afterwards, at different times, threw them 
into the fire, having taken the precaution to uie 
green wood as fuel to prevent the fmell from dif« 
covering him : fome colour is given to the in-» 
troda6tory part of this ftory by the h6t which 
appeared on the trial, ^' that the deceafed Mrs, 
*' King made a pmnt that her pi6ture ihould 
^' be very handfome, and teaz^ him fo much 
^ about it as to induce him in fpleea to give 
^^ her features a very different and Unfavour^ 
^l able cl^ara^er, and that fh^ (hewed her re^ 
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fentment by much fatirical and provoking 
language. The maid fervant having been 
fent out for fome fnufF, no perfon was in 
the houfe but Gardelle and Mrs. King, who, 
it appears on his entering the room, renewed 
•* her infults and ftruck him on the breaft, 
" this produced the fatal event that followed." 
After her fall, he fays on the trial, that he 
attempted feveral times to aflift her, which (he 
refufed, and, fearing that (he would die, and 
he be condemned as the murderer, although, as 
he fays, innocent, he determined on concealing 
the body as before related. It appears he dif- 
charged the maid fervant, and was feveral days 
alone in the houfe, coolly purfuing his horrid 
purpofe of cutting and concealing the body. 
The difcovery was accidentally made by a perfon 
in the neighbourhood who was called in to 
clean the houfe, and attempting to draw water 
from the ciftern^ found the pipes flopped by 
part of the deceafed*s clothes, which were thrown 
in by the murderer in order to conceal them. At 

the 
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the time of his apprehenfion he appeared penl-* 
tenty and to the laft declared his innocence. 

From this melancholy inftance of a Ian- 
guinary and unparalleled depravity of mind, we 
will relieve the attention by a fubjeft of a hu- 
morous and ludicrous tendency. 

Dr. Sharp, late matter of the Temple, wrote 
a pamphlet againft the Hutchinfonians, which 
was never publifhed. The pencil of Hogarth 
was called in to give a frontifpiece to this per- 
formance, which he has introduced with a 
pun. In this whimfical difplay it ihould feem 
that he had fuccefsfuUy exerted his ufual fa* 
gacity and humour; but we mutt at any rate 
fpeak with fome referve of the excellence with 
which a defign can be prefumed to have illuf- 
trated the merit of a work, which never faw 
the light. The mice devouring Sir Ifaac New- 
ton*s Optics, and the dead one that lies on 
Hutchinfon's Works, cannot be mifunderftood : 
the latter, it is prefumed, is choaked by his 
food. From the original plate, we believe, very 
few impreflions were taken ; nor can we leara 
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ftance for its author, who, before this fatal con- 
troverfy, made vices only, not perfonal defe£ls, 
the objeft of his fatire. It is generally believed 
the flinging and pointed attacks that followed 
this, and othoi's of his political works, fo fen* 
fibly afFefled his mind, as to tend, in no fmall 
degree, to (horten the period of his exiftence. 

Four thoufand of this caricature print, it 
is faid, were worked off, on its firft publication : 
and fo rapid was the fale, that the printer was 
obliged to keep the prefs going night and day, 
to fupply the eager demands of the public. 

Although reduced to half the fize of the 
original drawing, that which is here introduced 
for the purpofe of adapting it to this volume, 
may be confidered in the nature of a fac fimile, 
as every ftroke is clofely etched from the ori- 
ginal. 

The order of things now brings us to the 
Jaft print in this work \ and would that it had 
never exifted ! we fhould not then hav« been 
fubjeCled by the difchacge of our duty, to the 
jieceflity of bringing forward a compofition, in 
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which wc can fcarce believe our artift to hsve 
been ferious when he took it in haitd. 
• The etching is a clofe copy of the original 
print, engraved by Mr. Townley, from a pifturer 
painted for the late Mr. Garrick $ • but at what 
period of^ our artift*s life we know not. It was 
left by him in an unfiniflied date ; from which 
circumftance^ we liave feafon to judge, that he 
was by no means fatbfied with Ins undert^ing« 
The engraving was not begun till after the death 
of the artift^ whole concurrenoer, or that of hi» 
friend Garrick, wc are convinced would never 
have been obtained for any fuch purpofe. 

From the plate there were, as I have reafon 
to believe, only three impreffions taken j one 
of which 13 in the pofleffion of Mrs. Garrick j 
one in the colkdkion of Charles Alexander 
Cricket, Efq. of Smith's Hall, Efiex j and the 
other I purchafed, fome years ago, of the late 
Mr. Tbeophilus Forreft, of Yoiic Buildings, It 
is dated April 15, 1767, three years after the 
death of Hogarth. From the fizc of this work, 
5t became ncccffirry to omit fiwnc of the upper 

part 
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part of the original defignj which confifts of 
little more than part of the iky> and a con-* 
tinuation of the portcullis, or 

^^ Hell-bounds high reaching to the horrid roof/* 

Whatever its aim, ferious or ludicrous, thd 
refpeft we bear to the matchlefs talents of our 
countryman, Hogarth, would have tempted us 
to fupprefs it; but, as a fcarce print, it fell 
immediately within the plan propofed in this 
work; and rarity cannot fail to carry with it 
very powerful recommendations, and has fome- 
times, perhaps, covered a multitude of faults, in 
the eye of a connoifleur. 

No man ever faid that Hogaith was dull and 
unapprehenfive j and, whenever a copy is made 
the very reverfe of its original, it would be in*- 
jurious to any man, to fay that he had mif- 
conceived the chara6len His intention » tbercr 
fore, muft have been to have exhibited a moCk* 
heroic^ for Satan is not reprefented as having 
merely loft that beauty and majefty which dif- 
tinguiihes the higher orders of the angelic hoft ; 
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being, in the fplendid and emphatic language 
of the divine poet, little Icfs than •* a comet 
" fhorn of his beams/' or " th' excefs of glory 
" obicure(} /' bvjt the whole figure of ^atan 
is totally deftitute of grace and beauty; and 
his countenance, tnftcad of beaming with arch- 
angel dignity, refle£):s the image of a very Ca- 
liban. Death alfo, who, as the fame poet tell^ 
\is. 



^< Stood black as night, 
<« Dfu-k as ten furies, terrible as bclj, &c." 



is introduced almoft in a blaze of fire, and 
with flames flafhing from all his joints: a 
rcprefent^tion as unlike the general idea of 
that fpeftrc, as it is to the defcription given 
by the poetj and, however terrific the ravages 
of this element, either from religious, or any 
other affociations, may appear to be, it is here 
managed in fuch a way, as, fo far from infpiring 
terror, to provoke a (bile. Neither has he 
attended to the aim, and decifive blow, which 

the 



the poet reprefents thofe defperatQ combatants^ 
as making at each other's heads. 

«< Each at the head 
f< J^vell'd his deadly aim, &c." 

for the dart pf Death is manifefUy pointed in 
another diredlion. Sin alfo, as here pourtrayed, 
is utterly devoid of tlie attraftions which, to 
thofe at leaft who firft approach her, (he is 

pniverfally faid to poflefs. Her countenance is 

* 

expreffive pf no pailion bvit that of fear and 
alarm : it is vacant, uninterefting, uninviting ; 
and is as far from being juft, accqrding to 
common theory, as it certainly is, accoixling 
to the poet's ideas, unfaithful in portrait. Had 
ihe no other fafcination, had (he no powers 
jto charm beyond thofe which the p^ter has 
beftowed upon her, {he had been little formi- 
dable, and it had been well for the peace and 
happinefs of mankind. 

Should the praife occafionally beftowed on 
Hogarth in the courfe of this work be thought 
by fomc too lavifh, let it be imputed to the 

too 
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too eamcft zeal of one who hat ever oonii« 
dered him, with all his faults, as in the num^ 
ber of the greateft geniufes this country ever 
produced; one who has convinced the worlds 
by the general tendency of his labors, that he 
was a fincere friend to humanity, and the firft 
in his profedion that fo generally made the 
arts fubfervient to the great purpofes of mo- 
rality. Were it necef&ry to fearch for tefti- 
monies of the learned and great of our artift's 
own time» in confirn^ation of the character here 
given of him and his works, a volume might 
be produced. We fliall feleft the following eu^ 
Ic^ium by the late Dr, Johnfon, which was 
intended as a monumental infcription but was 
pot applied. 

^ The band 6f bim.heitr torpid Iks, 

^ That drew th' eficntial form of grace ; 

^^ Here clos'd in death th' attentive eyes, 
«* Thai £kw Che maiMiei s in the face." 

William Hogarth died at his houfe in 
jLcicefter fquare, on the 26th day of Oftober 
J 764* aged 67 years. 

Over 
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Over his grave, in Chifwick church-yard, 
a handfome ftone monument is ere£led to his 
memory, on which is infcribed, from the pen 
of his afFe£lionate friend the late David Gar-- 
rick, the lad teftimony of refpe£^ and efteem 
due to fuch extraordinary talents. The lines (o 
happily coincide with our ideas on th« fubje£t, 
that we cannot better clofe the prefent work 
than by a repetition of them. 



^^ Farevrell, great painter of mankind, 

** Wlio react) 'd die nobleft point of art; 
<* Whofe pidur'd morals charm the mind, 

^ And through the eye corred the heart. 
<^ If Genius fire thee. Reader, ftay, 

^ If Natun touch thee, drop a te^, 
^ If neither move thee, turn away, 

*< For Hogarth's honorM duft lies here.'' 
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